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NEW GUINEA FOLK-LORE. 

Good wine needs no bush, and Mr. Romilly's 
chapters on a country so little known as New 
Guinea require no introduction. But a student of 
savage stories and beliefs may be permitted to 
say a word on the examples which Mr. Romilly 
has collected, only the first fruits, or first flowers, 
we may believe, from this wide unexplored garden 
of human fancies. Wherever men are their dreams 
will be, and the expressions of their hopes, and 
dreads, and desires. In his fifth and sixth chapters 
Mr. Eomilly gives a brief account of such Papuan 
fancies as came within his range ; many more must 
have escaped him, fleeing before civilization to the 
hills and the interior, "following darkness like a 
dream." Mr. Romilly's other chapters I have not seen, 
or have only glanced at in manuscript ; the remarks 
which follow are concerned merely with the " folk- 
lore " that he has sent home for English readers. 
The difficulty of knowing anything about the 
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religion of savages is, perhaps, the main lesson of 
Mr. Romilly's little assortment of tales from New 
Guinea. ** The superstitions of the Papuans can 
hardly be said to resemble any form of religion," 
he says, and yet we know from other sources that 
Papuans, in Melanesia, have the general elements 
of religion, like other people. Mr. Codrington's 
researches prove that they possess a kind of creator, 
who is also a god, in addition to their stock of mere 
wandering spirits and ghosts. " It seems entirely 
foreign to the native mind ever to have conceived 
an idea of a beneficent spirit," Mr. Romilly ob- 
serves ; but the prayers to Qat, printed by Mr. 
Codrington, prove that the idea is not alien to 
the minds of the Solomon islanders. The truth is, 
that Mr. Romilly gives us but a glimpse of Papuan 
religious conceptions, a most interesting and genuine 
glimpse, but probably there remain ideas and rites 
which have escaped his observation. To students 
of these difficult matters, the accidental character 
of what is revealed makes it all the more valuable. 
Mr. Romilly *s tales and hints are uninfluenced by 
prevalent theories. He tells us what he has dis- 
covered, and he does not sophisticate the narrative 
by thinking of what he ought to have discovered, if 
Mr. Herbert Spencer reasons well. 

What strikes one first is the conspicuous want of 
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logic and consistency in the native beliefs. Mr. 
Max Mtiller has decided that reports of savage faiths 
are less trustworthy by reason of their lack of con- 
sistency. It might more plausibly be argued that 
any consistency in these legends would infallibly 
prove the inaccuracy of the report. To be incon- 
sistent and incoherent and self-contradictory is the 
very differentia and characteristic of myth, of the 
beginnings of speculation. The Papuans beUeve 
the spirits ** to be intangible and supernatural, and 
yet assert that they can kill them with arrows or 
spears." We have heard before of the half-converted 
Gaul who wished to find God that he might kill 
Him, and of Ares, who fled from Diomede. A 
form of magic in which the wizard threatens the 
gods is familiar to ancient Egypt, and need not 
amaze us when it recurs (as it does) in New Guinea. 
The working religion, as far as it came under Mr. 
Romilly's notice, was Magic. Every one imagines 
bogies for himself, or trades on the paternal stock, 
and conjurers pretend to influence the demons, their 
familiars. These, like the ghosts in Homer, speak 
in a thin voice ; they " squeak and gibber " like the 
sheeted dead, or " like bats in some dark cavern." 
The spirits, as in Scotland, or France, or Japan, or 
where you will, become visible in the form of animals, 
flying foxes, or other nocturnal beasts. And, so 
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far, Papuan magic is just like other magic, found 
where you please. Papuan familiars are like Finnish 
Saivos, or like the pet spirits of witches in the old 
European trials for sorcery. 

An intelligent traveller like Mr. Romilly, can 
find this much out for himself, in spite of the native 
disinclination to talk about their superstitions. 
*^ They have a scared look on their faces when ques- 
tioned, and the information has to be dragged out 
of them bit by bit." This is not a good nor trust- 
worthy method of investigation, and Mr. Eomilly, 
like other explorers — like Hartt on the Amazon, 
for example — ^found that his best plan was to listen 
to the men as they talked among themselves round 
the camp-fire. But, even thus, Mr. Eomilly did 
not penetrate their secret so far as to know whether 
they believe in the migration of the human soul 
into beasts. He did not learn why the large trees 
in the Louisiade group were honoured by sacrifices. 
He did not discover whether there is a special 
Hades, a home of the Ghosts, as in New Zealand 
and the Solomon Islands, or whether the future life 
was confined to haunting the fields the dead man 
knew. Mythology was apparently absent, though 
there are grains of myth, the myth of a Culture 
Hero, and of a hill-haunting God, and of the cause 
of solar and lunar movements, in two of Mr. 
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Romilly's popular tales. Ancient historical tra- 
dition, so enduring among Maoris and Polynesian 
peoples, are lacking iu these New Guinea tribes. 
But Mr. Romilly is, perhaps, mistaken in taking it 
for granted " that they have no mythology of any 
interest." It is extremely improbablOj for example, 
that the Papuans organize dances in which birds 
and fishes are represented and are honoured, without 
possessing ajij legends of Totemism, of descent from 
and mystic religious connection with these creatures. 
Dances of this kind are usually Mystery Plays, and 
in them a religious myth is actedy as in America and 
South Africa, 

In short, Mr. Romilly's remarks on native belief 
and rehgion tell us little beyond this truth : beliefs 
are not to be readily discovered and easily recorded. 
This is now pretty well known. Travellers and 
misisionaries are no longer believed when they report, 
after a few days' experience, that this or the other 
people are Atheists, or, on the other hand, possess 
a misty tradition from the Old and New Testaments. 
Inquirers are more wisely content to say what they 
succeeded in discovering, without drawing inferences 
needlessly wide and wild. Probably the Papuans 
have far more religion and far more mythology than 
Mr. Romilly detected, but, on the other hand, what 
he did detect is undoubtedly genuine. 
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We may arrange his discoveries as — 

1. Medicine and Sorcery. 

2. Popular Tales. 

3. Myths. 

I. Medicine appears to combine invocations of the 
spirit of the disease, or even prayers to a higher 
Spirit, with mesmerism and mere sleight-of-hand. 
First, there is the Incantation, or Prayer for the 
Sick, then the mesmeric passes, then the pretence 
of extracting some foreign substance from the body 
of the invalid. In one case the barbed point of a 
spear was produced. I have seen forms i and 3 
practised in a Scotch village, by some local wiseacre, 
on a child with toothache. There was the mumbled 
formula, and there was the extraction of some 
purely imaginary "worms" from the tootL In 
New Guinea, Mr. Romilly found that the incantation 
was in Koitapuan, a language not familiar in the 
district where it was employed. The dialect, too, 
was obsolete, or all but obwolete, and very probably 
parts of the charm, like popular charms in general, 
had dwindled into mere gibberish. The analogy 
of Egyptian magical texts, sometimes unintelligible 
to the ancient Egyptians themselves, and written 
in a language "dead before Menes' day," may be 
noted. The essence of the prayer is directed to a 
spirit called Devasi : the spirit puts what she is to 
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say into the mouth of the woman. In the prayer 
for harvest, it is not very clear whether a god is 
appealed to, or whether the yams are implored, as it 
were, to work out their own salvation (page 95). 
The ceremony of striking the floor by the hands of 
the conjurer may remind us of a similar rite in the 
service of the Achaean Demeter, and in the Zulu 
appeals to the spirits below the earth. 

2. Popular Tales. 

Probably Mr. Romilly's are the first examples of 
popular tales, or marchen^ from New Guinea. Un- 
luckily, they are too few to help greatly in solving 
the problem of the diffusion of popular tales. They 
do not so closely resemble certain European stories 
as the tales of the Zulus, and of even Red Indian 
and Soudanese or other African races do. We have 
here no " Puss in Boots," and no " Cinderella." 
There is just a touch of " Beauty and the Beast " in 
the " Story of a Snake and a Young Woman." But 
the lover adopts a bestial form, like Zeus, to serve 
his private and amorous ends. He is not enchanted 
by some malevolent person ; his ugliness does not 
win the heart of Beauty; it is merely a disguise 
to secure his safety, as in the Zulu form of the 
narrative. The idea of being able to assume a 
bestial form at will is common to all mythologies. 
To use it as an amorous disguise is as common in 
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Australian as in Greek fable. In New Guinea the 
power denotes "a great chief" (page loi), showing 
the usual connection between Bank and Magic. 
For the rest, there are local touches of interest, 
Bs in the relations between Bush and Coast tribes, 
connected yet hostile, and in the conduct of the 
Girl, when, like some hero of a Northern Saga, she 
" sings a song of reproach." There is also a hint 
of wife-purchase, as in Homeric Greece. " Every 
one must get pigs, and pearl-shells, and boars' tusks, 
and bracelets, for I must go to Hannabada to pay 
for my loife" We observe, too, the well-known 
belief, that if a metamorphosed person is wounded, 
the wounds show on his own proper person when he 
assumes it again. Stories of witches, wounded in 
the form of hares, and retaining the hurt when 
they become old women again, are very common in 
Scotland, and Lafitau found precisely the same fancy 
in North America. 

In this way even the most barbarous popular 
tales belong to the general stock of fanciful inven- 
tion, and throw light on customs and on character. 
The sequence of incidents, however, has only the 
faintest analogy to a world-wide romantic foimula. 

"The Eagle and the Snake" is of little interest, 
except as a proof that in New Guinea, as elsewhere, 
beasts and birds could speak in the beginning of the 
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world. " The Devil of Mount Owen Stanley " is a 
local variant of the popular legend in which skill 
conquers force. Here we have the Papuan " Jack 
the Giant-Killer/' The tale of the " Dugong " illus- 
trates the strange relations between Coast and Bush 
tribes; they are "linked battalions," as it were, 
connected but unfriendly. In New Caledonia the 
same state of affairs exists. The legend accounts, 
by metamorphosis, for the origin of dugongs, and is 
only one of a myriad of such fables. 

^ 3. The most curious, characteristic, and poetical 
of all these myths from New Guinea (we may say 
Myth here, as the story accounts for natural phe- 
nomena) is "how the moon was discovered." A 
Papuan Keats must have invented this fable of a 
Papuan Endymion. Before science hit on the idea, 
or the guess, must have been told this tale of 
how the moon was born from the earth, and 
rose above her. The story explains the moon's 
light, vaporous and ineffectual. Through the strange 
outlines of the mdrchen we seem to discern a parable 
of the World's Desire. We have all been lovers 
of the moon, impossibilium cupitores, and each of us 
has disengaged from earth, and things earthy, that 
beauty which haunts us, unattainable in dreams, 
" Did I not tell you that the jewel I found was 
alive, and was a woman ? " The Papuan, like 
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ActsBon, looked on Artemis unveiled ; " his dogs 
set up a great barking, and he saw the most beautiful 
woman he had ever beheld bathing herself in the 
river." For one day they were lovers, "and then 
the spirit of the moon told him that he had but 
one day to Uve," for the embraces of goddesses are 
deathly. The whole fiction is full of the very genius 
of romance and the love of the ideal. In Papua, 
too, there are poets and mentem mortalia tangunt. 

The rest of the story is mere solar and lunar 
myth, accounting for the movements of the heavenly 
lights by reason of human jealousy. Every race 
has these tales, from the Eskimo to the Malagassies. 
But the Papuan romance of the moon's mortal 
minion, of his quest, and of the end when 

" From long desire came brief delight," 

is worthy of the genius of Greece. The romance 
does not appear to have been suggested by any 
wish to account for the wanings and waxings of the 
moon. It is a fable of the moon's first love, and 
indeed, a fable of all first loves, all great desires, 
and all impossible delights : ** Did I not tell you 
that the jewel I had found was alive, and was a 
woman ? " 

Poetry is the gift of no one race; like Nature, 
she "never gave herself to one," but surprises us, 
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and shines on us here, among this rude race of 
head-hunters, like the apparition of the white, yellow- 
haired woman among the reeds of the river. 

If Poetry has deigned to visit the Papuans, why 
should Religion have hid her face from them ? We 
cannot believe that she has been hidden, though 
the traveller may have been less fortunate in the 
search for her. The "Story showing how WeapDns 
were first Introduced'* (page 143) is, in the begin- 
ning, only one of the many tales of the wily child, 
like Hermes in the Homeric hymn, whose wise 
weakness conquers force. But the child ends by 
bringing Death and the weapons of Death into a 
world which knew not Death before. " I will show 
you how to kill each other properly 1 " " Now you 

will all die when your time comes But let 

none of you in the future come up here, for I cannot 
die, and I shall be here always" — ^that is, on the 
unclimbed mountain crest. So Mount Yule becomes 
a kind of Sinai, and the strange child is developed 
into something very like an immortal God — ^the Lord 
of Death and Life. 

A race which possesses these parables must have 
many more, and perhaps better. We can hardly 
suppose that a people so much more prosperous and 
developed than the Australians has infinitely less 
of religion and of myth than they are known to 
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retain. These pages of Mr. Romilly's are only a 
fragmentary chapter out of the history book of the 
human spirit. They are offered with a palpable 
sincerity, and are untainted by any desire to make 
a point in favour of this, that, or the other theory 
of religious development. Nor do they, in fact, tell 
more one way or the other in the long controversy 
as to the nature of rehgion and of myth. But, as 
time goes on, and the missionary and the traveller 
approach the Papuan, his stories will become less 
and less valuable and trustworthy as evidence, more 
and more tinged with what he learns from the white 
man. There is the greater reason to hope that 
myths and story will be collected now, before they 
are improved off the face of the earth, even in New 
Guinea. 

ANDREW LANG. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It was at the close of the London season of 1879, 
at one of the latest balls given that year, that, 
after a long conversation with Lady Gordon,* I 
decided to go to the young colony of Fiji, of which 
at that time Sir Arthur Gordon was Governor. 
Perhaps there was an additional attraction to me 
in the scheme, from the fact of my knowing abso- 
lutely nothing about either the country or the 
people. 

In common with most people at that time, I 
still looked upon Fiji as the " Cannibal Islands," 
and imagined that a man carried his life in his 
hand, and tiUed the soil or pursued his usual avo- 
cations armed to the teeth. I need not say that 
these illusions were dissipated long before my arrival 
in the colony. But though life in Fiji at that 

* Since the above was written, the Hon. Lady Hamilton 
Gordon has died early in the present year at Malta, an event 
which the author will learn with the deepest regret. 

A 
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time was not very savage, there was savage life in 
its perfection to be seen, distant not more than a 
few days' sail from the group. Labour ships fre- 
quently came in fix)m the New Hebrides and Solomon 
Islands, with accounts of native attacks, and bringing 
with them wonderful and hideous idols, weapons, 
and implements of all sorts. The two small curiosity 
shops in the settlement of Levuka drove a thriving 
trade ; and all we young Government officers used 
to outbid each other for all sorts of worthless articles 
with the utmost eagerness and jealousy. 

It was the ambition of most of us to go ourselves 
to the Islands from whence these marvels came. 
In those days, when the supply of Poljmesian 
labour was still plentiful, the schooners engaged in 
that trade did not find it necessary to go further 
afield than the New Hebrides and South-Eastem 
Solomon Islands. 

We knew next to nothing of the Great Northern 
Islands of the Solomons, Choiseul, Bougainville, and 
Buka. Of New Britain and New Ireland we also 
knew nothing, and were hardly aware of the exist- 
ence of such groups as the Admiralties, Hermits, 
Exchequer, and Anchorites. But occasionally wild 
and startling anecdotes of New Guinea and its 
inhabitants would penetrate as far as distant Fiji. 
There dwelt the people with tails, who had, on 
account of this appendage, to bore holes in the 
ground with their spears before they could sit down 
with any degree of comfort to themselves. There 
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also were the Troglodytes, and people who lived in 
the trees like monkeys. It was reported that miles 
of swamps and mud flats fiinging the shore made 
landing on these inhospitable coasts almost an im- 
possibility. The people were ferocious cannibals, 
and the very trees in parts were said to assimilate 
human and other sorts of bones. Lawson's " New 
Guinea," which I maintain to be still the most 
interesting book ever written about the country, 
contained accounts of perilous journeys, and animals 
and insects of abnormal size and ferocity. The 
ascent of Moimt Hercules, which in shape resembled 
the great pyramid of Egypt, and which rose to a 
height of thirty thousand feet from the plain, in 
Lawson's hands appeared to be a comparatively 
simple feat ; and the fact that the ascent and 
descent was accomplished during the twelve hours 
of daylight only made it more interesting. In our 
community were no members of the Alpine Club, 
who delight in criticizing the performances of their 
neighbours ; and we all agreed that, as described 
by Lawson, New Guinea must be a very wonderful 
country indeed. 

For two years my ambition to. visit this " El 
Dorado" (for there were even accounts of tribes whose 
commonest cooking utensils were of pure and solid 
gold) was doomed to disappointment; but in 1881 
I was despatched on a cruise by Sir Arthur Gordon 
(at that time Governor of New Zealand) to visit 
various groups of Islands, and among other places 
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which I had to visit wa J the north and south-east 
coast of New Guinea. 

It must be borne in mind that in 1881 really 
very little was known of the north-east, or even 
the south-east coast of New Guinea. The Chal- 
lenger had visited Humboldt Bay and one or two 
other places on the nortL Baron Maclay had lived 
for twenty months with the natives of Astrolabe 
Bay. Maclay did not publish his experiences in 
English, though I believe he did write some papers 
in German. 

Captain Moresby, in the Basilisk^ had coasted 
the greater part of the south-east peninsula ; but 
the observations in his interesting book applied of 
necessity to coast tribes only. 

In the Gulf of Papua, Mr. MTarlane, Signer D. 
Albertis, and Mr. Chester made expeditions up the 
rivers ; and Mr. Chalmers interviewed both coastal 
and inland tribes between the recently discovered 
Port Moresby and Motu-Motu. 

For the rest, a traveller here and there, an 
ornithologist, and a botanist or two visited the Port 
Moresby districts, where life, if not property, was 
perfectly safe, sucked the brains of the missionaries, 
and gave their experiences to the world, with such 
alterations and additions as they thought suitable. 
In 1 88 1, then, there was not very much trustworthy 
literature to be procured about the country. 

Since that time, and more especially during the 
last three years, a great deal has been written. 
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Newspaper correspondents have flooded the access- 
ible parts of it, and their observations given to the 
public through the medium of the Australian press 
have been read with more or less interest by their 
customers. Whether these latter have profited much 
by their instruction is still an open question. Many, 
indeed I should say about two-thirds of them, are 
attracted in quest of fortune, and arrive animated by 
much the same spirit as I can imagine the gentlemen 
adventurers of Drake s time experienced while fitting 
out an expedition to the Spanish Main. The parallel 
does not, however, hold good as far as results have 
gone, and many of these modem adventurers have 
been compelled to admit that, for a small capitalist, 
Australia presents more profitable fields for enterprise 
than does New Guinea. 

. It is the uncertainty which is the attraction, and 
many a man has decided in his own mind that he, 
and he only, is to be the discoverer of the "Tom 
Tidler's Ground," as every digger in former days 
carried in imagination a gigantic nugget in his swag. 
Though the many are doomed to disappointment, and 
the few succeed, it is after all the right spirit to dis- 
play ; and it is because our pioneers in new countries 
possess this uncalculating happy-go-lucky tempera- 
ment, that we may justly claim to be in advance of 
all other nations in the work of exploration and 
settlement. The " pioneers " are not as a rule the 
men who reap the reward of their own labours. 
That fate is reserved for their more cautious neigh- 
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bours, who remain quietly at home till they are in 
possession of information sufficiently safe to justify 
them in investing their capital Our pioneers form 
a class quite distinct from any other. Always to be 
found on the outskirts of civilization, the atmosphere 
of towns, or even of bush townships, seems distasteful 
to them. They lead a life of hardship and privation, 
always looking forward to the time when some lucky 
coup may render them independent of future work. 
Should they succeed in making their coup, as they 
do sometimes, and find that they have money to 
spend and can live in comfort for the rest of their 
lives, they become restless and miserable, and 
long for the time when they lived their free life, 
thoroughly independent and happy. They are men 
who are easy to lead but impossible to drive, and are 
purely a product of the ubiquitous Anglo-Saxon race. 
As a class they should be treated with all honour ; as 
individuals they are no better nor worse than their 
neighbours, and rarely become famous. 

But to return to New Guinea, from which subject 
I have been tempted into a disquisition on the virtues 
of the Australian pioneer. When I first went to 
New Guinea, I found that I had to abandon one 
by one my previous ideas as to its appearance and 
inhabitants. I do not wish it to be understood that 
I had blindly accepted as correct all the statements 
in that excellent work, Lawson's "New Guinea." 
Had I done so, it could only have been a matter for 
congratulating myself upon that I did not, on my 
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first experience of its tropical jungles, fall a victim to 
some of the unusually savage /^r^ natura described 
by Lawson. I remember well that in the course 
of my first walk in the New Guinea bush, the only 
living natural object I came ^ross was an old native 
woman, who was so infirm with age, and at the same 
time so anxious to retreat before the advancing foot- 
steps of the inquisitive white man, that she had not 
even time to array herself decently, and cowered on 
the path before us somewhat in the attitude of a 
nymph pursued by satyrs. She appeared to have 
made up her mind for instant death, but we spared 
her life, and even presented her with a small gift, 
and told her to go and put on her clothes. But if 
I did not see Mount Hercules, I saw the splendid 
Finisterre range rising to an enormous altitude, and 
but a few miles from the coast. It was supposed at 
that time that the peaks of this range, now called by 
the Germans Schopenhauer and Kant Bergs, were 
1 8,000 feet in height, but during the last two or three 
years mountains have been coming down in New 
Guinea. So abruptly did they rise out of the sea 
that the fiill effect of their great altitude was 
obtained. But where were the miles of swamps and 
mud flats ? Small mangrove swamps, it is true, were 
there, but the coast was what is called by sailors 
" steep to," that is to say, there was deep water up 
to the very edge of the steep precipitous rocks which 
faced us on all sides. In the Papuan Gulf, where an 
immense body of fi^esh water from numerous large 
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rivers runs into the sea, there are no doubt miles of 
dangerous mud flats ; and it was from some traveller's 
description of this small part of the coast that I had, 
in common with others, obtained the idea that it was 
everywhere the same. It must be borne in mind 
that in New Guinea there is every description of 
coast common to tropical waters, and every variety 
of soil and climate. In many places, as at Port 
Moresby, the soil is excessively poor ; in other parts 
may be found the greatest luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation. It must also be remembered that three 
distinct races of people inhabit this huge island, and 
that each race has variations of its own, and that in 
parts there are people with the characteristics of all 
three races to be found. It is obvious, then, that a 
description of the natives of the Papuan Gulf would 
not apply to the inhabitants of Astrolabe Bay, nor 
would either of these races resemble the natives who 
dwell in the west of the Netherlands territory. I 
may appear to have fallen into the mistake of giving 
too general a description of the Papuans in some 
places, and indeed my object in this book is to 
endeavour to give only a general account both of 
the country and of the natives. 

To attempt a minute description of each indi- 
vidual race is beyond my abilities, and I may 
confidently state that there is no one alive who 
has the requisite knowledge and experience to 
warrant him to make such an attempt. 

With all our knowledge, and the last two years 
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has added greatly to it, we know in reality very 
little of the country at the present day. Even in 
the coast-line are still wide gaps which have been 
visited indeed — ^for I and one or two others have 
coasted nearly the whole of the German and 
British territory — but our intercourse with the 
people who dwell there has been very slight and 
unsatisfactory. Inland we know a few large tribes 
intimately, a few others but slightly, and by far 
the greater bulk of them not at all. But it is 
better that the work of exploration and forming 
new acquaintances should proceed slowly. 

Nothing can be more fatal than the rush of a few 
armed men into a new country. The natives are 
frequently — indeed, almost always— frightened and 
unsettled for years afterwards. The expeditions 
are as a rule commanded by men who may be 
known in Australia as competent bushmen, but 
who have not the ability to adapt themselves to 
surroundings totally different to those to which 
they have been accustomed. Some expeditions 
have been led by newspaper correspondents. 

Without forgetting for an instant that the 
greatest traveller alive at the present time, Henry 
Stanley, was one of this fraternity, surely it must 
be exceptional that a life principally spent in law 
courts and at office desks can be a good training 
for such a work as this. In fact, the non-result, 
so far as useftd information goes, of the expedi- 
tions of the last two years is a sufficient answer. 
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Much old ground has been " explored " which "vfr-as 
quietly walked over or navigated in native canoes 
by Mr. Chalmers seven or eight years ago. That 
gentleman did not call himself an explorer. He 
had one object in view, to which he has always 
adhered, and which was to make the acquaintance 
of a new tribe, and make himself perfectly at 
home with them, before he would extend the 
mission sphere, by domiciling a native teacher 
upon a people amongst whom he could not en- 
sure him a friendly reception. Mr. Chalmers goes 
quietly to work in precisely the same manner as 
did David Livingstone, also a member of the 
London Missionary Society, though he has not 
hitherto, as that famous man did, sunk the mis- 
sionary in the explorer. I have felt it necessary 
to make these remarks, as credit has been taken, 
on more than one occasion, by individuals for works 
of exploration, which would appear ludicrous to 
**us who know," were it not for the manifest 
injustice of it. There are one or t^vo notable 
exceptions, however, where men have set them- 
selves tasks which they were able to perform, and 
whose observations and charts of the country they 
traversed are valuable and perfectly to be relied on. 
Explorers frequently set themselves tasks which, 
to my mind, are absurd, and the successful accom- 
plishment of which would be of no practical 
use in the future. One of these, over which 
more money has been spent than any other, is 
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the ascent of Mount Owen Stanley. What good 
would it do us if any one should reach the top? 
Perhaps a few stunted rhododendrons and heaths 
would be found of interest to botanists, but no 
results would be arrived at, except, perhaps, that 
Owen Stanley would be found to be some thousands 
of feet less high than it had been formerly sup- 
posed to be. In all probability, no view of the 
surrounding country would be obtained; at least 
that was Mr. Cuthbertson's experience during a 
recent ascent of Mount Obrea An explorer's stay 
on the summit would of necessity be limited to a 
few hours, for he would find no water, and no 
native bearers would accompany him to the top. 
Those high mountains are the abode of the devil, 
and a native who rashly intrudes on his Satanic 
majesty at home becomes blind, his nose drops off, 
as do his ears also, his teeth break off, and finally 
the devil entera wholly into him, and he dies in 
torment. In spite of all these disadvantages, many 
men have set their hearts on conquering Owen 
Stanley, but hitherto no one has succeeded. Kiver 
expeditions are far more sensible, as there is at 
all events the opportunity of observing the sur- 
rounding country, and forming an opinion as to 
its capabilities. 

There is probably no country in the world better 
watered than New Guinea, and the rivers present 
no insuperable obstacles to navigation. The great 
Empress Augusta river has been traced by the 
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Gennans to within a few miles of the supposed 
source of the Fly river, but the Fly runs into the 
sea on the south coast in latitude 9^ south, while 
the Empress Augusta discharges itself on the north 
coast at about latitude 5 ^ south. It seems obvious 
that in a country possessing so large and intricate 
a water system, river navigation and exploration 
wiU prove far more valuable in the future than the 
ascent of mountain -peaks. 

In this book, wherever I have used the word 
" Papuan,'' I have intended it to mean any native 
inhabiting Papua. 

As I have said elsewhere, there are many natives 
who have but little Papuan blood in their veins; 
but it is simpler for my purpose to speak of them all 
as Papuans. 

I have had occasion to refer to, and quote from, 
various printed papers which have been published 
now for several years, and therefore cannot be said 
to contain matter which is novel to the general 
public. But my object in quoting extracts from 
them, and more especially from the Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed by the Queensland 
Government to inquire into the methods of recruit- 
ing native labour, employed by various labour ships, 
was to show what exciting causes there have been 
for the altered demeanour of the natives of the south- 
east towards the whites. It was by no means my 
object to rake up stories of bygone atrocities com- 
mitted by whites against nativea 
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But thougli these outrages are things of the past, 
and can never be renewed, their eflfects remain, and 
it was necessary for me, while attempting to com- 
pare the natives of the present day with those of 
some few yeara back, to allude to them, and to 
quote somewhat fully from the most authorita- 
tive document on the subject. It is a chapter 
in the history of Queensland which had better 
be forgotten. But though it may pass out ot 
the minds of English people, so long as the 
present generation of natives exist in South- 
East New Guinea, so long will it be remem- 
bered against us. 

In the recent publication of the late Sir Peter 
Scratchley's Diaries, in New Guinea, one or two of 
the same papers which I have made use of have 
been quoted from. The greater part of this book 
was written before I had an opportunity of seeing 
the work in question. I have not, however, thought 
it necessary to omit these passages, as their applica- 
tion to the subjects treated of is, in some cases, not 
identical in the two booka It was Sir Peter 
Scratchley's intention to compile a work on New 
Guinea, which probably would have been a valuable 
one had it been possible to complete it. His scheme 
was to invite contributions to it from different people, 
each person having to undertake the subject with 
which he was most familiar. The two contri- 
butors upon whom he chiefly relied were pre- 
vented by illness from performing their share of 
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the work, and so of necessity the plan had to be 
abandoned. 

In the chapter on Sorcery, I have purposely said 
possibly too little rather than too much. I have 
confined myself to what I know to be facts, and 
have omitted many startling superstitions which I 
myself believe exist, but for the truth of which I 
cannot absolutely vouch. 

For instance, I have never myself seen a man or 
woman into whom the devil has entered in the form 
of a snake ; but I am told on good authority that 
it not unfrequently happens, and that the earthly 
tabernacle of the unfortunate native which has been 
chosen by him as a temporary habitation assumes 
gigantic dimensions, and that the unwilling host dies 
in great torture. The natives certainly believe a 
snake to be a devil, and if a native is bitten by one, 
he sits down to die, without making an effort to save 
himself It is also said that if a native is dragged 
under water, and killed by an alligator, that his wife 
or wives are cut up into small pieces and thrown 
into the water near the spot where the catastrophe 
occurred. As the devil which instigated the alligator 
to this deed must belong to a neighbouring tribe, a 
member of that tribe, when a convenient opportunity 
occurs, will have to lose his head. There are number- 
less other instances of the same sort which could be 
mentioned ; but, as I have said before, I prefer to 
narrate only such cases as have come under my own 
observation. 
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In speaking of the future of New Guinea, I have 
for the most part only mentioned industries, as a 
future source of revenue, to which Australian 
people are already accustomed. It is only fair 
to suppose that sources of profit other than 
these will be found. I have said but little of 
the possibility of collecting revenue from native 
sources. 

It is an important subject, but a very difficult one 
to deal with, and at present I shall content myself 
by saying that I should not at all like to be the 
first tax-collector employed. It is difficult to see 
how for many years any native revenue can be 
obtained, but this was, I believe, once the case in 
Java, and is still the case to a great extent in 
Sumatra. 

No doubt, if native^ cannot pay taxes in kind, 
they could give value to the Government in the 
form of work for a certain number of days in every 
year. But though this system was most successful 
in Java, it would be considered rather arbitrary and 
high-handed in a British colony, and in New Guinea 
there would be many objections to it. The intense 
conservatism and want of ambition among natives 
will make it a hard matter to induce them to 
cultivate crops which would have a market value 
in an English country. However, I believe it to be 
a question of time and good management, but no 
immediate results can be looked for. 

I have finally selected a few of the native tradi- 
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tions out of a great number which I possess. I do 
not think them particularly interesting, but it will 
be observed in them that cunning and treachery are 
frequently triumphant, while poor virtue goes to the 
walL There are many incidents in them which serve 
to show the nature of the native character. It will 
be seen that in no instance is there any attempt to 
control animal passions, and that the successful 
intriguer, liar, or traitor is occasionally regarded with 
immense respect and apotheosized. I think an 
idea of the native character can be more readily 
obtained from these legends, uninteresting though 
they may be, than from pages of still more un- 
interesting descriptive writing. I have collected 
legends in sufficient quantities to form a considerable 
volume in themselves. I have thought it important 
to do this, firstly, because I believe no one else has 
taken the trouble to do so ; and, secondly, because in 
the course of another generation they will all have 
been forgotten. 

Some of them are faiily amusing, but I have not 
been able to quote the best of them on account 
of the immense amount of Bowdlerizing they 
would have to undergo, during which process the 
various points of the stories would be completely 
lost. 

In conclusion, I hope this little book will be 
read in the spirit in which I have endeavoured to 
write it. 

I have attempted to describe always in a general 
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manner, except when I quote from ofiScial papers, 
the habits, natures, superstitions, sports, and 
characters of the natives. I have occasionally ex- 
pressed opinions, which may be taken for what 
they are worth, and I have endeavoured to place 
the country and its inhabitants before the reader 
in such a manner that he can form his own 
opinions on them, instead of having blindly to 
accept mine. 

H. BL R. 

CrOYERNMENT BuNQALOW, 
FOBT M0&E8BY. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM MY VERANDAH. 

It is the rainy season, the country inland is flooded, 
the rivers are " bankers," creeks dry for six 
months of the year are foaming torrents. It is 
impossible, except for wild fowl and alligators, to get 
about. 

We have been unpleasantly convinced, on two 
occasions already, that the north-west monsoon 
has set in early this year* — not that convincing 
proofs were necessary. We had reahzed the fact 
before the north-west gale nearly unroofed our 
bungalow, destroyed our young trees, and took 
upon itself to perpetrate other acts of destruction. 
It is a capital opportunity to emulate the stoical 
demeanour of the just man of Horace : " Si fractus 
illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruinse." 

Horace knew nothing about a north-west gale in 
New Guinea, and I should like to see his hero 
tested under those circumstances. The season of 
^* peace on earth and good will towards men" is, 
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about the region of the equator, the most tem- 
pestuous and destructive one of the year. But 
whilst I indulge in these thoughts, with my chair 
placed in the centre of the few square feet of verandah 
which the torrents of rain have hitherto been unable 
to drench, I am interrupted in my meditations by a 
deputation from the few white men who compose 
the little settlement of Granville. They are drenched 
to the skin : nothing but a matter of the most 
supreme importance can have brought them out in 
such weather. Perhaps the bush tribes are medi- 
tating a descent on the settlement, and one or two 
equally unlikely possibilities cross my mind. But 
no : the matter is not serious. This is Christmas- 
time, and they are Englishmen. Even if they have 
to take their pleasure sadly, and wetly, or in any 
form ill which it pleases the gods to allow them 
to have it, pleasure they are determined to have. 
It looks as if it could never by any possibility be 
fine again ; but nothing will please them but a 
regatta. It takes nearly the whole of our little 
community to form a committee. I am invited to 
take the chair, and cutter, lugger, and whale-boat 
races are decided on ; canoe races for natives, and 
contests are arranged in which women and children 
can take part. The one object everybody seems to 
have in view is, that the honour of the settlement 
imperatively demands that the Government cutter 
should be defeated by a rival cutter of about her 
own tonnage, which belongs to the principal trader. 
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My Bailing master is an old yachtsman^ and has had 
much experience, in English waters, of yacht racing, 
BO I weakly remark that I do not see why we should 
not have a good chance. I am immediately re- 
quested on aU sides to back my opinion, and for the 
honour of the Government cutter I have to do so 
to a considerable extent. The committee retire in 
extreme good -humour, no doubt mentally adding to 
their credit the pounds which are shortly to pass 
from my pocket to theirs, and I am left once more 
to my meditations. 

Work is impossible. Every insect, crawling or 
flying, which exists in the world, has taken refuge 
inside the house. They all have a grudge against me, 
because on account of the state of the weather they 
are unable to pursue their usual avocations. Under- 
neath the house I hear a tremendous uproar, and I 
ascertain that my servant is doing battle with two 
large carpet snakes. In his eflbrts to dislodge them 
from their point of vantage, he has disturbed an 
already enraged colony of Mason bees and hornets, 
and they are making common cause against him. 
But science eventually tells. The hornets are dis- 
persed, the carpet snakes given to the fowls, who 
make short work of them, and as a crowning 
triumph a black snake is caught at a disadvantage 
in the act of changing his skin, and is speedily put 
an end to. 

In spite of the excitement of snakes and hornets, 
I cannot disguise from myself the &ct that I feel 
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very much bored. A few books are to be had of a 
sensational type ; ray own have all been read two or 
three times over. But I feel that I should become 
still further depressed by any attempt to read one of 
them. There seems nothing for it but to go to bed. 
But suddenly, with that extraordinary rapidity of 
change so common in tropical storms, the wind stops, 
the rain ceases, the sun makes its appearance, and 
it is a beautiful day. 

The fox terrier " Jack " expresses his delight by 
barking at the tame cassowary "Sam," for which 
piece of impertinence he receives a kick in the ribs 
from the outraged bird which sends him spinning 
away for some yards. Two tiny little martens, who 
have a nest in the verandah, commence a savage 
assault on a huge New Guinea pigeon, and eventually 
drive him to the ground ; and I put on my boots and 
sally forth to see what damage has been done. The 
faithful Sam, who is the terror of all strange pigs and 
dogs, accompanies me, and I can see by his bristling 
feathers that he has already seen some village pigs in 
my garden. The fence has been blown down, and 
they have made their way into the forbidden 
territory. Sam picks out the biggest, and after 
running round him with narrowing circles a few 
times, administers a kick in the ribs which even a 
pig has to respect. They all come in for their share 
of kicks, and at last Sam is triumphant and ejects 
them all, after which performance he "comes to 
heel " again. The damage done is not very extensive. 
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but as I see another deputation — this time of natives 
— ^arriving, I return to the house to receive them. 

In front of them walks an old man, whom I 
recognize as the chief of an inland tribe. His head 
is bent down, and his body, face, and hair are 
covered with ashes. He sits down on my verandah, 
and remains silent for five minutes; then his 
story begins. His son and another young man had 
visited the coast some days previously, and had been 
treacherously murdered by men whom they supposed 
to be their friends. As he describes their mutilated 
condition, and the details of the murder, his tears 
fall fast, and, though it is a very common story, I 
feel sorry for the old man. The Government must 
help him, he says, and his people will not fight. He 
gets a little excited, and he proceeds : *' When you 
white men come through my country, do we fight 
you ? " he asks. " Do my young men steal from 
you? Do we not help you in your shooting and 
travelling ? Then you must help me now, and make 
good the promises you have made us." After half 
an hour of this sort of thing, he stops suddenly. I 
tell him what I propose to do for him, give him a 
little tobacco, and he departs for the time being 
satisfied. His story is the one of all others I am 
most accustomed to, and, whilst I am noting it in my 
diary, I count the number of murders reported to me 
during the last month, and find it to be thirteen. It 
may be fairly assumed that there are more than that 
number of which I have not heard. 
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On returning to the verandah, whilst meditating 
these things I raise my eyes and look out to seaward. 
It has become a habit to look for ships, which but 
rarely come, and at this time of the year I know 
there can be no chance of a man-of-war for four 
months. But this time I am not disappointed, for I 
see the Government yacht rounding the southern 
point of the harbour. It is true that she will only 
bring letters from the east end of the Protectorate ; 
but, in the state of stagnation in which we live, 
even this causes some excitement. She comes to 
an anchor, and very soon the mail is on shore. 
There is the usual catalogue of wars and rumours of 
wars, reports of pearl-shelling and Beche de Mer 
fishing, &c., and it is soon disposed of. I make a 
signal to the yacht, asking the old master up to 
dinner. He is a great character in his way, and we 
are sure of some amusing "yarns." He is the oldest 
hand in New Guinea waters. He boasts that he 
could not get on to a reef if he tried. He has been 
everything during his life — overlander, explorer, 
gold-digger, pearl-sheller ; but he requires a deal of 
" pumping " to extract his best yams. 

Up he comes, and towards the end of dinner T 
offer to become his biographer if he will but open his 
heart, but he only laughs, and says that there is 
nothing interesting to know about him. 

The old man's ears are very sharp. He says 
suddenly : " There is a row going on in the village, 
sir." 
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I tell him that that is an almost nightly occurrence. 

He looks pensive, and says : " Eows are not the 
same as they used to be when I first came here. I 
remember putting in here once for wood and water, 

when I was in the shelling trade, and " Then 

he stopped suddenly ; he was on the verge of spin- 
ning a yarn of old times, but he recollected himself 
in time, and what would doubtless have been a most 
interesting reminiscence was thus lost to the world. 

On a fine night at sea, in the middle watch, 
he would expand sometimes, and I fully believed 
him, when he used to say, "What I don't know 
isn't worth knowing." 

However, the old man in due course takes his 
departure, and I am left to smoke my last pipe 
before turning in. 

I half doze off in my chair, and from the village 
the sound comes louder and louder. I wake up 
suddenly, and realize that the " row " is assuming 
large proportions, so I send down to inquire the 
cause of it, and orders for it to cease. Sticks 
have come out, and are being freely used. 

Whacks can be heard, which mean that sticks 
and heads are in violent contact with each other. 
But the old women have joined in also, and the 
noise becomes deafening. How those old women 
do scold 1 Of course there is a woman in the 
case. One of them has given her husband cause 
for uneasiness, and from a dispute between a man 
and his wife the fight has arisen, as every member 
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of the commmiity has ranged himself on one side 
or the other. My stalwart boat's crew very soon 
put an end to it, no doubt making use of threats 
to ensure silence which are quite unauthorized by 
me. As soon as sleep becomes possible I turn in, 
having first carefully unmade my bed to ascertain 
whether any snake or other reptile has taken a 
fancy to sleeping in it. In the early morning I 
wake suddenly, and find a tall, naked savage 
standing immovable at my bedside. It would be 
a little startling if one were not accustomed to it. 
He is only a chief of a neighbouring coast tribe, 
who has come up to say that he is going home. 
His real object is tobacco. He is not really going 
to-day, as I know, but for two or three mornings 
more he will come up and tell me that he is going 
to depart at once. He is a great fisherman, but 
during his stay here he has brought me no fish ; 
so I revile him, and drive him out of my bedroom. 
But he is not defeated yet. I try to get half an 
hour's more sleep, but in a few minutes my friend 
is back again at my bedside. In his left hand 
are two small fish, caught, I should imagine, the 
day before yesterday. His right hand is extended, 
and his lips reproachfully utter the word "tom- 
bacco." This is too much for me, and he is igno- 
miniously ejected ; but though he has left my 
room, he and his fish have left traces behind 
them of their presence, and it is half an hour 
before the atmosphere is thoroughly purified. I 
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know, however, that I shall get plenty of fresh fish 
in the evening, as my friend will not go without 
having got some " tombacco " out of me. 

What is to be done to-day ? As it is a fine 
morning, and will probably pour with rain and 
blow a gale later in the day, the horses are run 
in at once, and a brisk ride of four or five miles 
puts me in a good humour for the day's work. 
But to-day is merely a repetition of yesterday. 
The necessary work does not occupy more than 
two hours, and the question again arises, What is 
to be done — shall I fish ? Too gusty, and I have 
doubts whether I have a sound line left. Shall I 
shoot ? There is nothing to shoot but quails, and the 
exertion of quail- shooting is in inverse ratio to the 
result. JVon sum qualis eram is an old joke, but eight 
or nine years ago I would have tramped over all 
the hills for a few couple of quail I decide on 
accompanying my servant in the pursuit of " Mikro- 
lepidoptera." He is collecting these small animals 
with a long name for a friend at home, who, apart 
from his reputation of being the best shot in Eng- 
land, is a director of the British Museum, and the 
greatest authority on the aforesaid small animals 
in the world. At his own home in Norfolk he has 
told me that he derives as much pleasure in their 
pursuit as he does in snipe-shooting. I arm myself 
with a diminutive butterfly net and various pill- 
boxes, which constitute the impedimenta of the 
chasse aux Mikrolepidoptera, and, like the "Mar- 
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chioness," I make believe very much and fancy I 
am going out snipe-shooting. My exertions will 
not have been in vain if some microscopic moth be 
known to fame, as " Rubricata Romilliensis," as the 
result of my exertions. 

But I soon find that the excitement which is 
required to make all sport agreeable is wanting, 
and I abandon the field to my servant, who politely 
jeers at me, and hints that I am no true sportsman. 
It is some satisfaction to me to see him return, 
some hours later, wet, dirty, his clothes torn, his 
legs full of thorns, and in a decidedly bad temper, 
while I am cool and comfortable on my verandah. 
In the course of the afternoon, old Va-buri the 
conjuror comes up to see me. He has nothing 
in particular to say, but he wants a stick of tobacco. 
He calls himself a great friend of mine, and in 
New Guinea a man cannot neglect the calls of 
friendship. But I make him pay for his tobacco 
by extracting a little information from him on the 
subject of his black art. He has a method, which 
I have heard of, of extracting, for a consideration, 
small pieces of stick from the body of a sick 
person. Children are his favourite patients. His 
custom is to suck the body all over first, and in 
the course of this operation he produces by sleight 
of hand little bits of wood about an inch long, 
which he asserts have come out of the child. Some- 
times pieces of charcoal come out of their mouths. 
But when the sickness has left the child, it enters 
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violently into poor old Va-buri, who straightway 
foams at the mouth, and goes into violent con- 
vulsions. In the course of the fit he sometimes 
rolls off the platform of the house on to the ground 
ten feet beneath him, a fall which would make a 
clown's fortune on the London stage. But the 
devil cannot depart from him on dry land, it must 
be got rid of in the sea ; so into the sea he goes, 
and emerges presently, not clothed indeed, but in 
his right mind. This is no doubt a lucrative 
profession for Va-buri. 

He says his power would be gone if I were to 
watch him at work. He complains of the amount of 
exorcising work he has to do, as every night the 
Vata-vata, or devil, is busy in the village. Large 
stones are thrown at the houses every night from the 
clouds. I do not entirely disbelieve my old friend in 
this, as I have heard that the Koi-tapa men from the 
bush do occasionally pay midnight visits to the vil- 
lage and throw stones at the houses, not for the 
purpose of injuring any one, but in order to frighten 
the Motuans.and extort blackmail from them later 
on. I offer the old man ten tomahawks if he will 
catch a live Vata-vata for me, and bring it up to my 
house, but he says they cannot be caught by mortal 
means, but that a sufiiciently hard curser, himself 
for instance, can frighten them away. 

The old man then takes his departure. He is an 
amusing old scoundrel, and, when not occupied with 
magic arts, is one of the pillars of the Church. 
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I found it a difficult matter enough, at first, to 
encourage natives to come to my house ; and even 
now, when they come nearly every day, their motives 
are never quite disinterested. But having once per- 
suaded them to come, it is a difficult matter to pre- 
vent them from becoming a nuisance. They no doubt 
find my verandah cooler than their own houses, and 
the prospect of annexing a little additional property 
to themselves, either by dint of hard begging, quiet 
insinuation, or secret pilfering, is always an attrac- 
tive one. They are never oflfended if they are told 
that there are limits to the duration of a morning 
call. They look upon the operation of covering paper 
with unintelligible hieroglyphics with deep interest, 
and some of them even consider that whilst I am 
engaged in that operation, that I am preparing some 
potent spelL Among the mediaeval English a spell 
written on a sheet of paper, and soaked in water 
which had afterwards to be drunk, produced dire 
results ; and no doubt it would prove as efficacious 
in New Guinea as it did in England in days of 
old. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AH-Ll'S WEDDING. 

Not long ago the small community of Dinner Island 
was thrown mto a state of excitement, from which it 
took some days to recover itself 

It was officially announced that Ah-Li, a China- 
man well known in New Guinea circles, meant to 
take unto himself a Papuan bride. 

This fact taken by itself would not have caused 
much commotion, as every Chinaman who had ever 
been in New Guinea had married a wife according to 
native fashion — ^that is to say, that he had paid her 
parents a certain number of tomahawks, and handed 
over so many sticks of tobacco, and the bargain was 
concluded. This was to be a far more solemn affair. 
The services of a Rarotongan teacher, Jacobo, were 
secured ; the ceremony was to take place, as nearly 
as possible, on the English model It is supposed 
that Ah-Li had no thoughts of matrimony till a cer- 
tain day brought in a whale-boat from South Cape 
with a party of natives in her, who had come to visit 
their friends in Dinner Island. They brought with 
them pigs and the means of feasting and making 
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merry. One of them, a young widow, proved too 
much for Ah-Li, and from the moment his eyes 
rested on her, his peace of mind entirely deserted 
him. He sat next to her at the feast, and endea- 
voured to express his admiration for her by selecting 
from time to time his choicest morsels and silently 
placing them in her dish. There was no doubt that 
Ah-Li was very much in love, but, I blush to have to 
record it, his respect for her does not seem to have 
been equal to his admiration, for he made overtures 
which were at once rejected with scorn. He was a 
despised Chinaman, and she was a widow tolerably 
wide awake. She accordingly temporized, and 
nothing would satisfy her but having the Church 
service, both in English and any other native lan- 
guage she might select, read over them in church by 
a Rarotongan teacher. 

And now an awkward question cropped up. Ah- 
Li, being a Chinaman, should have had a pig-tail, but 
pig-tail he had none. The lady was accustomed to 
Chinamen, and insisted on his showing cause why 
she should unite herself to one whose chief ornament 
was absent. It appeared that she was being taken 
in, as it seemed to her that a Chinaman without a 
pig-tail was not a Chinaman, he was not a white 
man, nor was he a native : he was nothing. She was 
a cautious widow, and must know the history of the 
loss of his pig-tail before she could commit herself to 
making any promises. Ah-Li was very much exer- 
<;ised in his mind at this demand, and seemed inclined 
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to seize this opportunity of getting rid of the inquisi- 
tive object of his affections. But he could not face 
the chaff which he would have had to undergo had 
he decided on this course. 

He hardened his heart, and confessed that he him- 
self had cut it off in Port Moresby. He said that 
at that place it was a constant source of annoyance 
to him to have his pig-tail suddenly pulled from 
behind by small boys and girls who should have 
known better. 

The outrage which finally decided him to part 
with it was, that on awakening one morning he found 
his head immovably fixed by his pig-tail to a post 
of his house, and on looking in the glass he found 
his face painted a variety of colours. This was the 
last straw ; and if life was to be possible for him in 
New Guinea, he and his pig-tail must part. He 
explained apologetically that he had tried to spear 
a small boy of eight years old, whom he suspected of 
being concerned in this matter, but he so nearly 
got speared himself by the boy's father that he had 
to leave Port Moresby and take up his residence at 
Dinner Island, where his history was unknown. 
However, he concluded, if she made a point of having 
his pig-tail, he could satisfy her, and, producing a 
parcel secured in innumerable envelopes, drew from 
it his cherished ornament. It was not our widow s 
intention to be too hard to please, so she accepted 
Ah-Li's explanation, and an early date was decided 
on for the ceremony. 
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Invitations were sent to the few white men on the 
island, and natives came in from all parts without 
any. 

The day arrived. For an hour before the time 
fixed for the ceremony a crowd had assembled before 
the native church. Some guests, such as had shirts, 
at least seemed to have taken the unusual course 
of having them washed for the occasion. Those 
who had none bad freshly oiled themselves, and 
powdered their hair with grated cocoa-nut. The 
women wore bright flowers in their hair, put on 
clean night-gowns, and streamed with oil. Jacobo, 
the teacher who was to perform the ceremony, was 
getting very nervous. His knowledge of the English 
language was not extensive, and it was part of the 
bargain that portions of the service should be per- 
formed in that language, out of deference to Ah-Li's 
feelings. His knowledge of English was considerably 
less than Jacobo's. Jacobo laboured under another 
difficulty : he could speak two native languages, 
but he was unacquainted with the South Cape 
dialect, and this was a South Cape woman he was 
to marry. However, he was determined to acquit 
himself to the best of his ability, and to tie the knot 
as tight as he could do it. 

At length the hour arrived. Jacobo was in his 
place ; the church was packed ; the bride and all 
the women of the place were there ; but where was 
Ah-Li ? The bride was evidently very nervous ; 
her previous matrimonial alliance had been attended 

c 
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with no such elaborate surroundings ; she looked 
as if she would willingly sink into the earth. After 
a quarter of an hour's waiting Jacobo's temper began 
to rise, and a search party was ordered in no very 
gentle terms from the pulpit to bring in the recal- 
citrant bridegroom. 

Ah-Li was discovered sitting, apparently in a 
state of deep dejection, in a wood shed, where, it 
would seem, he had endeavoured to conceal himself. 
When he saw the search party, and knew that the 
hour had come, he resigned himself to his fate, and 
uttered the only words he was heard to speak that 
day " All lity " (all right). He took no notice of 
his bride whatever, nor she of him. They both 
stood before the immovable Jacobo, with bent heads, 
the picture of shame and self-consciousness. Jacobo 
commenced an harangue, very little of which was 
understood by any one present. I was told after- 
wards that he conscientiously endeavoured to carry 
out his instructions, and that it was couched partly 
in the Motu and Teste dialects, and partly in 
Rarotongan. 

At last he suddenly addressed Ah-Li. " Ah-Li," 
he exclaimed ; but Ah-Li showed no sign of intelli- 
gence. " Ah-Li, you take this woman wife belong 
o* you ? " Ah-Li stood as if petrified, " Ah-Li," 
continued Jacobo, "you take this woman wife 
belong you/' with considerably more emphasis than 
before. 

** All lity," said Ah-Li, without raising his head. 
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" Ah-Li, you look out (take caxe of) this woman ; 
take her your house ? " 

"AUUty," said Ah-Li 

" Ah-Li, you eat food off same dish along o' this 
woman ? " 

"AUhty," said Ah-Li. 

" You stop same house/' said Jacobo. " You 
look out this woman ; you eat food same dish ; you 
sleep same mat.** 

" All lity," said Ah-Li, with a certain amount of 
alacrity, and a glance of interest in his eye. " All 
lity : finish." 

By " finish " Ah-Li meant to imply that as he was 
in for it, there was no use in Jacobo asking him 
any more questions, as he was prepared to say " All 
lity " to all of them. 

Jacobo was not to be put off like this, and, in 
several dialects, he repeated his questions to the 
widow, who seemed by this time to have shrunk 
to half her natural size. No response of any kind 
could be obtained from her, possibly because she did 
not understand what was said; but Ah-Li from 
time to time took upon himself to answer for her, 
and reiterated, " All lity ; all lity." 

This concluded the ceremony, and Ah-Li, now 
one vast smile, responded to all congratulations by 
his stereotyped phrase. It was reported that he 
found a little more English later on, as it became 
necessary for him to borrow ten shillings as a 
remuneration for Jacobo's services. But when the 
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trader from whom he borrowed it wished to know 
what prospect there was of its ultimately being 
repaid, he fell back on the assurance that, in the 
course of time, it would be " All lity." The amount 
of chaff Ah-Li has had to undergo since his marriage 
has convinced him that it will be again necessary for 
him to change his residence ; and as his wife informs 
him that she, in any case, means to return to South 
Cape, he will probably go there. 

I cannot say if Ah-Li repents his bargain ; but, 
from what I have heard of his wife, he will have 
to discover some form of expressing his feelings 
while criticizing her conduct towards him other than 
"AUUty." 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOME NATIVE PEOULIAEITIES. 

Descriptions of natives, in my opinion, are apt to 
become insufferably tedious. Nine readers out of 
ten care neither more nor less for the natives they 
are reading about, because it has been clearly demon- 
strated that they are possessed of dolichocephalic 
skulls. Their interest in them would probably be as 
great if it were shown that, on the contrary, they 
were brachycephalic. Neither do they care much 
whether their jaws are prognathous or not. Of 
course there are many who do take an interest in 
these natives, but they must obtain their information 
from people who are competent to give it, and I con- 
fess that I have not the requisite knowledge. But 
it may be as well to mention that New Guinea, being 
a very large country, contains at least three almost 
totally distinct races. Probably the purest race is 
to be found about the centre of the island — ^that is 
to say, about the region of the Papuan Gulf Many 
scientific men suppose New Guinea to be the oldest 
country in the world, because it contains species 
of marsupials of a more primitive form than even 
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Australia. It is not impossible, therefore, that if the 
race which inhabits the Papuan Gulf are, as most 
people suppose, the true aborigines of the country, 
they may be descended from as old a people as any 
which inhabits the face of the globe. They are the 
true Papuans, and the term Papuan is used by anthro- 
pologists as describing as pure a race as the Malays. 
My use of the word Papuan, in most places in this 
book, is not intended to be taken in a scientific sense. 
It is used for convenience, and is intended to mean 
any native inhabiting Papua. The inhabitants of 
New Guinea contain in their veins Papuan, Malay, 
and Polynesian blood. It may be that in the extreme 
west of the Dutch territory pure Malays exist. That 
is a part of the country of which I know little or 
nothing. In the south-east, both the Malay and 
Polynesian types are very visible. Almost every 
village produces flat-nosed men, men of a Jewish type, 
with aquiline noses and thin lips, fair-skinned men, 
red men, and dark men. Throughout the coast it 
can be seen that an admixture of the blood of three 
races exists, but it is impossible to lay down any 
geographical limits of their distribution. The lan- 
guages which appear to exist seem to have no end. 
An insignificant tribe, of some few hundred mem- 
bers, frequently speaks a language totally different to 
that of their immediate neighbours. Wherever the 
Papuan element shows itself strongly, the standard 
of comfort is low, agriculture is carried on in a very 
rudimentary manner, and the natives are treacherous 
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and fierce. The Malay blood seems to infuse a taste 
for skilful architecture, fondness for bright colours 
and elaborate designs of ornamentation, of which the 
circle is the foundation. It is not easy for an un- 
scientific man to trace the effect of the Polynesian 
admixture of blood. I know for a fact that a Malay- 
Papuan community become considerably deteriorated 
when Polynesians settle among them. The Polyne- 
sians probably have the stronger wills, and assume 
the leadership. I have seen several cases of this, 
notably one at Brooker Island, where, under the in- 
fluence of a small colony of Polynesians, the Brooker 
Islanders degenerated from being a trading com- 
munity to becoming a nest of pirates. As has been 
invariably the case, the aborigines of the country 
may be looked for in the mountains. Whether the 
invading colonists be Polynesian, Malay, or white, 
the original owners of the soil retreat before them, 
and the pure type is only preserved in some few 
localities. The distribution of races is far too complex 
a subject to enter into here. It is a problem at which 
many scientific men are working, on the materials 
suppUed them by travellers. But so far they do not 
seem to agree very well. In this form of investiga- 
tion, it is necessary to lely a great deal on the 
mythology of the races under observation. In New 
Guinea it is most difficult to collect mythological 
stories, partly because some tribes appear to be 
absolutely devoid of them, and partly because the 
old men, to whom one naturally turns for information 
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of this sort, are not to be relied on. On several 
occasions I have endeavoured to extract myths from 
these aged impostors, and have succeeded ; but their 
myths did not bear the stamp of antiquity. Myths 
they undoubtedly were, but invented on the spot for 
my edification by the fertile brains of these patri- 
archs, who, feehng that they must do something to 
please me in return for my gifts of tobacco, deli- 
berately laid themselves out to invent stories, till 
some glaring absurdity exposed their fraud. 

In the actual history of a tribe, natives do not like 
to relate how they have been driven by more powerful 
neighbours from a former locality and been compelled 
to settle elsewhere. It reflects discredit on their 
arms, and as the average native is a most conceited 
person, these little episodes in their annals are glossed 
over as much as possible. I said the native was a 
most conceited person, and so he is. He is firmly 
convinced that the arts and industries as practised by 
himself and his fathers are perfect, and admit of no 
improvement. If it is pointed out to him that his 
house leaks, his spears are too heavy for throwing, 
that his arrows would fly straighter if they were 
feathered, or that his fishing-nets are almost useless 
for the purpose for which they were designed, he will 
say, " Yes, it may be so, but our fathers always had it 
like this." It is owing partly to their conservatism, 
partly to laziness, and in a very great measure to 
conceit. At times so valiant will he become, and so 
pleased is he with his own prowess, that he will 
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call loudly, before his admiring relatives, on the 
men-of-war of the white men to come and fight 
him single-handed. While in this frame of mind 
so pleased is he with himself, the prodigies of 
valour which he asserts he is about to commit 
appear as nothing to him. He alone, he, single- 
handed, will do it all; and though he does not, 
like the frog, actually burst with pride, still oir 
the first appearance of even a small ship ofi' his 
coast, he will be miles away in the bush, as proud of 
himself as ever, but at the same time unwilling to 
put into practice those deeds which he had previously 
asserted were so easy of performance. The native of 
New Guinea is as fond of finery as a savage in any 
other part of the world can be. So long as he has 
to depend on native ornaments and fashions, he is 
rather an imposing person to look upon, when dressed 
up for dancing or fighting. His naturally large mop 
of hair is increased to twice its size by the addition 
of cassowary plumes which encircle his head, and 
which have the effect of providing a naturally un- 
saintlike person with a nimbus. A strip of bark 
embroidered with small white shells is, like a Scotch 
-maiden's snood, bound tightly round his head ; but 
there the simile stops, as it is in no sense intended 
as a symbol of innocence. Round his neck, and fre- 
quently completely covering the chest, are suspended 
crescent-shaped pearl-shell ornaments, and other 
decorations made in varied patterns of boar's tusks. 
On both arms and legs are bracelets and leg ornaments 
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of shell, and frequently for il faut souffrir pour etre 
\ beau the waist is laced up with strips of bark in 
a manner which would make a ballet-girl shudder. 
The proud deportment of your well-dressed savage 
is partly owing, no doubt, to his knowledge of the 
fact that he is very beautiful to look upon, but also 
to the fact that he is physically imable to stoop down. 
Such parts of his person as are not covered with 
gawds are beautified with patterns laid on with oily 
pigments of black, red, and white. 

For fighting there are strangely shaped masks, 
which are held in the teeth, and conceal only the 
lower part of the face. These are intended to lend 
an additional ferocity to a countenance which, even 
in a state of repose, is not very beautiful. A large 
crowd of well-oiled, well-dressed Papuans is a very 
fine and impressive sight. Take off their ornaments, 
give them a dirty flannel shirt and a ragged pair of 
trousers, and they will still be proud of themselves ; 
but whatever there may be of ''noble" about the 
savage will have disappeared. I am happy to say, 
in New Guinea there are none of the absurd notions 
of clothing natives which exist in other countries 
having an aboriginal population. A present of a 
flannel shirt is a dangerous, though always an accept- 
able, one. It is worn till it drops off through decay, 
and it is far from improbable that its owner will con- 
tract some chest complaint which will number him 
with his fathers before his time. Another instance . 
of the Papuan's inordinate conceit is the fact of his 
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never knowing when he is in the way. He imagines 
\ that he must be welcome at all hours, whether it be 
to sit down and stolidly watch the white man at his 
meals, or to see him preparing for his tub in the 
morning. He never seems to consider that he is 
frequently afflicted with skin diseases and leprosy, 
and that the average white man would prefer his 
taking up a position at all events to leeward of him. 
He occasionally even offers to rub noses, a proceeding 
which if agreed to would cover the face of the object 
of his solicitude with oil and dirt. His hands and 
feet leave black marks on whatever they come into 
contact with, whether it be a newly holystoned 
deck or a clean verandah, but he cares not. He 
is absolutely imaware of any circumstances in which 
his presence is not acceptable. There is no use in 
losing one s temper with him, as a reputation of being 
*' an angry man " is a hard one to live down, and 
when his services are really required, he may not 
be forthcoming. However, I have said enough, I 
think, to show that the New Guinea native has a 
tolerably high opinion of himself, and that without 
there being anything in his character which white 
men can discern to justify him in it. I have been 
trying hard to remember whether any singular in- 
stances of bravery have ever come under my notice 
during the whole term of my connection with New 
Guinea. I think not, as it would be so isolated a 
case that I could hardly fail to recollect it. Bravery 
has at all times been a quality difficult to define. 
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But without entering upon so complex an argument 
as " what is bravery and what is cowardice," it may 
be admitted that, in civilized communities, a man as 
a rule performs the duties required of him, whether 
as a soldier or sailor, to the satisfaction of the public 
at large. 

The penalties for any failure in this respect are 
very severe, and in the English service, at all events, 
a man would be socially ruined by the force of public 
opinion, should he ever be charged with cowardice, 
in however small a degree. In New Guinea, public 
opinion is a factor which cannot be taken into 
account. 

A New Guinea native will fight or run away, which- 
ever he thinks best, but if he pursues the latter 
course it involves no loss of reputation to him. If 
he finds himself in a safe place in the evening, he 
will be boasting as loud as any one. 

If he should happen to come across some of the 
enemy's women and children in the bush, or at a 
watering-place, and should succeed in killing them, 
his own women will applaud him, but most of all he 
will applaud himself. In a skirmish in the bush, 
an afiair which generally results in no casualties on 
either side, should a more lucky spear than usual 
lay one of the enemy low, he will rush up in order 
that he may have the satisfaction of plunging his 
spear into the prostrate body before life is extinct, 
so that he may tattoo the coveted mark on his neck 
or back, a mark which means " I have killed a man.*' 
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But as far as bravery goes, so long as he imagines 
himself brave, as he invariably does, he is brave ; for 
there is no one who can cast the first stone at him. 
The idea of meeting his enemy face to face and 
letting the best man win, is one entirely foreign to 
his nature. But it appears marvellous, considering 
the very low estimation in which human life is held, 
how very badly the New Guinea native will meet 
certain death. Solomon Islanders and natives of 
other groups I have seen, about to die, meeting their 
fate with utter indifference. But the Papuan will 
suffer the pains of death twenty times over should 
he be placed in such a predicament. His super- 
stitions, which will justify and support him in every 
act of his life, fail to make him face death with 
calmness, although he believes that his spirit after- 
wards occupies itself in the same pursuits as his 
body did in life. He cannot even meet severe 
physical pain with any great degree of fortitude, and 
this is a matter in which savages are usually supe- 
rior to civilized men. However, it is his nature, and 
we must take him as we find him. 

It is his nature to be without shame, and this 
being so, it is hard to say whether he will ever make 
a very valuable member of society. I have been at 
some pains now to show that the Papuan is eaten up 
with conceit, and that he has no brave or chivalrous 
instincts in his composition. I must now, secure in 
the consciousness that no action for libel can be 
brought against me by any Papuan champion of the 
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people, go on to say that he is not ambitious. He 
has no desire to amass wealth beyond a certain 
amount, nor has he any desire to set himself up as a 
leader of the people. Some men there are who, by 
reason of their great strength and activity, live to a 
green old age, having escaped the perils of war and 
sickness. These men exercise a certain amount of 
control over the younger men of their tribe on 
account of their prestige, but it is generally the case 
that they are looked on with dislike and jealousy by 
other patriarchs of the tribe. The average native 
wishes to marry at some period of his life, and to do 
this he must amass a certain amount of wealth, 
whether it be in arm shells and breast ornaments, or 
in the form of European tomahawks and tobacco. 
His wife once purchased, he has in her a beast of 
burden and servant, who will attend to his planta- 
tion, fetch wood and water for him, bear him children, 
and keep his house in order, while he loafs his life 
away, or varies it occasionally by hunting and fight- 
ing. He spends half the year gorging himself with 
huge meals, while the other half is spent on short 
commons. Occasionally he has indigestion, and is 
in a bad temper, then his wife suffers ; equally often 
he is himgry and in a bad temper, then his wife 
suffers again. He makes no provision for the fiiture ; 
he never wishes to rise above the station he has 
been bom in. He loves sleep, especially on a hugely 
distended belly. He sometimes possesses a roving 
spirit, which may be called an ambition, to see the 
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world, but this ambition can only be gratified at the 
cost of some personal exertion to himself, and he 
soon tires of it and longs for his life of ease, with its 
alternations of plenty and want. When removed 
from the immediate companionship of his own tribe, 
he is somewhat less objectionable than while living 
in their midst. He may on these occasions be ob- 
served to take a fitful interest in his work, but his 
short-lived ambition to give satisfaction to his em- 
ployers soon gives way to his incorrigible idleness. 

I must therefore with regret express it as my 
opinion that he is the least ambitious of mortals, and 
as such, not likely to be benefited much by the in- 
creasing tide of civilization now setting into New 
Guinea. So far I have given him but an indiflFerent 
character ; but I have not done yet, far from it. He 
is an awful liar. The ingenuity displayed in his 
powers of lying, if diverted into another channel, 
might make something of him after all. 

I used to flatter myself I could tell when a native 
was telling me a lie or not, but New Guinea men are 
very baffing in this respect. Reports frequently 
come in of murders, accidents, and deaths, with 
every minute detail apparently perfect. I now 
distrust stories whose minutiae have been careftdly 
elaborated. In questioning a native, he is in reality 
undergoing a double examination, one at the hands 
of his interlocutor and one at his own. On being 
asked a question, he asks himself rapidly, "What 
does he wish me to say? Will he be angry if I 
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speak the truth ? " And such is the natural crooked- 
ness of his mind that he hits upon some plausible 
story, and grows quite interested in his own narra- 
tive as he pieces it together with the aid of a vivid 
imagination. His excuse afterwards is that he was 
afraid to tell the truth. Truth to say, the bearers 
of. evil tidings among themselves do sometimes get 
knocked on the head during the first burst of 
indignation evoked by their news. Of course, if 
they can see any direct advantage to themselves 
from a pecuniary point of view in lying, it would be 
the height of folly not to do so. 

The white man is enormously rich and fair game, 
always supposing he can be taken in without run- 
ning the risk of making him angry. That is a 
contingency they do not like to contemplate, as an 
.angry white man is doubtless a very terrible and 
awe-inspiring sight. 

Though they get furiously angry themselves on 
very little provocation, they affect to laugh at white 
men behind their backs who cannot control their 
temper. It will be observed, therefore, that in 
addition to the various attributes of the Papuan's 
character, which I have enumerated above, he has 
got but a slight regard for the truth, unless it be 
distinctly to his advantage to speak it. I have 
now accused them of being inordinately conceited, 
cowardly, treacherous, devoid of ambition, and of 
having no regard for the truth. But I have not 
done with them yet ; their virtues, such as they are, 
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will be arrived at in time, but in the meanwhile I 
wish to remark that they are deficient in the one 
quality in which most savages excel — namely, that 
of hospitality. 

There are one or two notable exceptions to this 
sweeping condemnation of mine, but they have been 
the result of influence brought to bear upon the 
natives by men connected in some manner with the 
mission. But hospitality, for its own sake, is not 
practised amongst them. A man must pay for his 
food, or else he will starve. They could never under- 
stand why one man should keep another alive sooner 
than allow him to starve. A white man travelling 
through their country will have to pay heavily for 
that privilege, as he will also have to pay the owners 
of the houses he sleeps in. He is by no means 
secure from treachery and attack because he has 
eaten food with his entertainers, and his host for the 
time being might be the very first to spear him in 
his sleep. It is better in fact, in travelling to be 
entirely independent of native houses for sleeping 
in. Even amongst themselves, if friendly bush 
natives come down to a coast village for a night or 
two, the sorcerers during the night will abuse them 
horribly for bringing their mountain spirits into a 
peaceftd community ; and should any one die during 
their stay, there are no laws of hospitality which 
will prevent their being killed, unless they ensure 
their own safety by flight. Therefore, I say that 
the natives of Papua do not display that barbaric 
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hospitality of which we have read 'so much in the 
works of travellers among savage races. And now, 
in mercy to a people amongst whom I have lived 
some years, I will bring my indictment — for it almost 
reads like one — to an end. Such petty crimes as theft 
are nothing accounted of, nor have I any sympathy 
for a white man whose carelessness puts temptation 
in the way of men who are absolutely incapable of 
resisting it. In jastice, therefore, to my dark- 
skinned friends, let me enumerate some of their 
virtues. And here I confess that, with all the good- 
will in the world to do so, I am fairly at fault. I 
am writing of the natives as a whole. If I were to 
seek for individual instances of kindness shown to 
people in distress, I could find a few apparently 
disinterested ones. I could find a few cases of warm 
attachments existing between individual natives and 
whites, and more probably between native women 
and whites. There have been several lives of white 
men saved by timely warnings given by natives 
associated with them. But, taking the natives in 
the concrete, I can only think of one virtue, as we 
understand the term. A native woman is generally 
faithful to her husband after marriage. 

But even this virtuous trait in her character I 
shall have to qualify. Before mairiage she may 
lead as dissipated a life as she chooses; it is a 
matter in which she is guided by her own inclina- 
tions. She marries a husband and becomes his 
property, and her life and death are in his hands. 
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It is more the fear of her husband's power over her 
than any attachment to his person which induces 
her to remain faithful to him. Nor as a married 
woman is she exposed to any great temptations, 
for in a native community every one lives under the 
eyes of others, and the young men are folly aware 
of the risks they would run should they attempt to 
commence an intrigue with a married woman. 

This, then, after accusing them of all sorts of 
wickedness, is the only redeeming virtue I can find, 
and this one virtue I have been compelled to qualify 
till it almost ceases to be one. It would, perhaps, 
have been better, instead of damning them with 
faint praise, to have included it in the foregoing 
list, and boldly stated that they possess no virtues 
whatever. 

Of course both fathers and mothers are fond of 
their children, and wUl show extravagant signs of 
grief should they die. In spite of all their short- 
comings, however, it is very possible to become 
sincerely attached to certain individual natives, 
though it is hardly ever possible to place any great 
confidence in them. It is far easier to dislike them, 
and that, I think, is the attitude of mind taken up 
by most white men towards them. Most white 
men, however, judge them fi:om a standard which, 
low as it may be, is nevertheless too high. At 
the same time it is possible, and it is frequently 
the case, that the " civilized white man " sinks lower 
in the scale of humanity than the most savage native 
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in New Guinea ; and while every excuse can be 
made for the native, none can be made for the white 
man. At the present time the worst type of white 
man is being weeded out, and in a few years it 
seems probable that there will be no spot on the 
face of the earth, so crowded is this globe of ours 
becoming, where he will be able to exercise his 
versatile talents. He belongs to a bygone age, 
and the Pacific, his last stronghold, is being taken 
from him. He will leave no one to regret him ; 
but could he find a biographer, the world would be 
astounded to find that civilization had a product 
which could not be produced by the most abandoned 
and savage race on the face of the earth. 

New Guinea is still too young a country for it 
to be possible to draw up any statistics as to the 
average length of life and most common causes of 
death among natives. In the native opinion, there 
is no such thing as a "natural death." If a man 
escapes a violent death, and dies of fever or pneu- 
monia, it is said that he has been bewitched, and 
that a devil has killed him. There are not many 
very old men to be seen in their villages, so it is 
fair to assume that the average length of life is but 
a short one. 

The mortality among children is very small : they 
seem to be free from most infantile disorders. 
Occasionally epidemics sweep away half a com- 
munity, and the victims are the strong young men 
and women, the very old and the very young 
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apparently bearing charmed Kves. It is a notice- 
able fact that the natives appear to suffer as much 
from the fever of the country as the strangers do. 
After a certain period it is impossible to guess a 
man's age. His body from head to foot is a mass of 
wrinkles, and he has more the appearance of ah 
animated mummy than anything else. As he ad- 
vances in life the colour of his skin grows perceptibly 
darker, and it is by no means an uncommon thing 
to see the inhabitants of a village, all of them of 
undoubtedly the same race, having skins of three or 
four distinct shades of colour. It is difficult to say 
what is the cause of the skin disease from which so 
many of them suffer. In New Ireland, the natives 
used to tell me that it came from a small insect 
whose proper habitat was in a palm-tree, but the 
Papuans have no theory of this sort. The disease 
does not seem to be very catching, at all events so far 
as white men are concerned. It causes them but little 
inconvenience, except when they are hot. The women 
do not appear to suffer from it to the same extent as 
the men, and it produces no feeling of disgust or 
repulsion in their mind. Only a short time ago a 
middle-aged leper of my acquaintance, who could 
not walk but only crawl, whose bones were so 
softened by his loathsome disease that both arms 
and legs were crooked and bent, and whose general 
appearance caused one to marvel how so foul an 
object could possibly support, much less enjoy, life, 
took unto himself a third wife ; nor did the wife seem 
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to object in the least to taking him as a husband. 
The New Guinea form of leprosy is supposed not to 
be contagions — ^in fa<5t, it can only be so in a very 
slight degree, as no provision is made to keep lepers 
apart from the rest of the people. Deformities are 
rare. In the Woodlarks Islands, on the north coast, 
I noticed a number of dwarfish little men, but they 
were active and well formed, their only deformity 
being their stunted stature. Albinos are by no means 
common, but when they do occur they are usually 
idiotic. People of feeble intellect, both male and 
female, are frequently met with, and are treated 
with great good-humour and consideration by the 
other natives. Strangely enough, they make very 
good servants, and become much attached to their 
masters. 

The gestures employed are worthy of a passing 
mention. It seems to be too much trouble for a 
native to point to an object with his hand, so he does 
so with his chin. In beckoning a person to him, he 
will wave his arm in a manner which would mean the 
exact opposite among civilized people. As a sign of 
assent, if it is too much exertion to him to speak, he 
will raise his chin, open his eyes wide, and grunt, at 
the same time moving his scalp and ears. He seems 
to have a great command over his ears, a gift denied 
to most people at home. In dancing I have no 
doubt the gestures employed had some significance 
in a remote past, but it is difficult to make much of 
them now. They consist of slow waving movements 
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of the arms, keeping time to a melancholy chant, 
which to a European ear has no music in it what- 
ever. Dancing is a recreation not much in vogue, 
and certainly such dances as I have seen are not 
worth describing. Among all savages it is supposed 
that the senses of sight and hearing are very acute, 
and among the Papuans it is undoubtedly the case. 
Both senses are of course improved and trained by 
a life in the bush from childhood But their senses 
of sight and hearing must be far more acute than 
ours by natura 

They can distinguish faces at a distance at which 
we should have to use a good glass. In the bush 
nothing escapes their eyes, and, like the Australian 
black trackers, they can track footsteps over rocky 
ground or through dense scrub, when to the Euro- 
pean eye no trace whatever has been left. 

Their sense of hearing is equally acute. While 
camping in the bush eveiy one of the million sounds 
of a tropical forest has a significance and meaning to 
them, and should they hear some sound with which 
they were unacquainted, they would be on the alert 
in an instant. They can imitate the sounds of 
nearly all birds and beasts which they are in the 
habit of hunting, sufficiently exactly to deceive the 
animals themselves, but they would find it a more 
difficult task to take each other in, in this respect. 
The dimness of a European's sight and his dull 
sense of hearing, good though they may be in their 
way, is an unfailing source of amusement to them ; 
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and I have often heard them roaring with laughter 
over a camp fire after a shooting expedition, at 
some story of how a white man failed to see a 
pigeon under his very nose in the bush, and which 
eventually flew away without a shot. In travelling 
through new country, a white man may be very 
sure that there are plenty of sharp eyes watching 
everything he does. The natives have a marvellous 
power of travelling safely through the thickest of 
scrub, tearing the vines and lawyers with their teeth, 
and slipping noiselessly through apparent!)'- impene- 
trable places. 

In the matter of food, as I said before, they eat 
enormously when they can, but they are strictly 
temperate in drink. They do not make palm wine, 
or intoxicating beverage of any sort. They certainly 
have had very few opportunities of tasting the 
white man's preparations of this kind, as beer and 
spirits are far too precious to be given away to 
natives. But the few who have tasted spirits look 
upon it with intense disgust, and invariably spit it 
out again. There is no fear of any trade in rum 
ever being established on the coast of New Guinea. 

In their implements and weapons they do not, I 
should say, display so much ingenuity as do the 
natives of most other groups. Their spears are 
generally too heavy to use except at very close 
quarters, and their bows and arrows, though power- 
ful weapons, are not suitable for accurate practice. 
The stone clubs are carefully and patiently made. 
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The stone head • must have originally been copied 
from the pine-apple, which, on account of its pecu- 
liar pattern, lends itself to many variations according 
to the fancy of the artist. 

The " man catcher " is a peculiar weapon met with 
^ only in New Guinea. It is in shape like a butterfly 
net frame, having a sharp spike protruding from the 
handle. There is just room to slip the frame over a 
man's head as he runs away, a sharp jerk is given to 
the neck and the spike penetrates into the spine. 
It is fitted with beans, which rattle and which must 
sound most unpleasantly in the ears of the fugitive. 

So many books have been written of late years 
about New Guinea that it hardly seems necessary 
for me to go over old ground. In a book which does 
not pretend to be a scientific one in any respect, it 
would merely be tedious to give descriptions of 
house building, methods of fishing, games, languages, 
tattooing, planting, methods of counting, and the 
himdred other matters which could be dealt with. 
My object is to give a general idea of what the 
natives are like, and what sort of country they 
inhabit. A book of travels, which this does not 
in any way pretend to be, is apt to become insuffer- 
ably dull unless a few hair-breadth escapes can be 
introduced to enliven it a little. 

I regret for the sake of my public, if not for my 
own, that I am lamentably deficient in exciting 
matter of this sort. But New Guinea is still a 
country where an enterprising and incautious traveller 
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in search of adventure may find plenty ready to his 
hand. Indeed, it wUl take many years before the 
wUd tribes inhabiting the south-east peninsula can 
be brought under control, tmd taught to believe that 
a human skull exposed in front of their hall doors is 
not the most beautiful object in Nature. They will 
learn their lesson in time, no doubt, as other native 
races have had to do before them, and it remains to 
be seen how they will take it when the time comes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HEAD-HUNTEES AND CANNIBALISM. 

I HAVE not much to tell on this subject that I 
have not already said in another book.* There, 
it is true, I spoke of cannibalism as it existed in 
New Ireland and New Britain, but there are not 
many points of difference between the custom there 
and in New Guinea. 

To begin with, there is a very general tendency 
to exaggerate the horrors and atrocities with which 
it is supposed to be surrounded. 

Cannibalism, to our minds, is a very disgusting 
habit, but if it had so happened that from earliest 
childhood we had been accustomed to the sight of 
human joints, we should not regard them with the 
aversion we now feel. But even cannibals look upon 
human flesh as something out of the common, as they 
particularly dislike being questioned on this subject. 

A good deal of this reluctance is due, no doubt, 
to superstition ; but it is also evident that before 
a white man, at all events, there is a certain 

♦ " The Western Pacific and New Guinea." 
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amount of shame as well I very much doubt if 
any white man in New Guinea has ever been 
allowed to watch their proceedings. 

By no means all the natives in the country are 
cannibals ; they are, in fact, probably in a minority. 
There are tribes of head-huntei-s, too, who are 
not addicted to it. 

Though these two peculiarities, head-hunting and 
cannibalism, usually go together, they do not in- 
variably do so. The head-hunters must be divided 
into two classes : those who take their enemy's 
head after killing him for some purpose best known 
to themselves, and those who kill any person out- 
side of their tribe for the sole purpose of adding 
a new skull to their collection. 

Of this last kind there are not many, but it 
is said that they exist in the neighbourhood of 
Orangerie Bay and Cloudy Bay, on the south-east 
coast. These people are supposed not to be can- 
nibals. They detest white men, and have been 
persistently hostile to them, and are, in fact, the 
most difficult people to approach in New Guinea. 
We do not, therefore, know much about them. 
They are very warlike, and apparently more brave 
than their neighbours. On one occasion I saw them 
execute a dance on the beach under the very guns 
of a gun-boat which had gone there for the ex- 
press purpose of punishing them for a murder. 
The dance, I was told afterwards further along the 
coast, was the one they invariably perform over 
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the bodies of men killed in fight ; so that on this 
occasion it was meant as a defiance. Most New 
Guinea natives, on the amval of a man-of-war off 
their coast, would have been miles off in the bush, 
instead of dancing insulting dances on the beach. 

Of the head-hunters of the South-Eastern Islands 
a good deal more is known. As I said before, if a 
native is killed or dies away from his home, and is 
/ not paid for, a skull must be taken to secure the 
tranquillity of his soul. If this is not done, neither 
his soul nor those of his relations will ever find 
peaca If he has died in a white man's country, a 
white man's skull must somehow be obtained. In 
most accounts of the murders of whites, the bodies 
are not eaten, but are thrown into the water to 
be washed away by the tide. The natives clearly 
do not like to bury them on their islands, probably 
because they would be haunted by the white man's 
ghost if they did. It may be for the same reason 
^ that they do not always eat the bodies. The brains 
are invariably eaten and the flesh on the face. 

It cannot be that in doing this they imagine 

they are transferring the white man's wisdom and 

cunning to themselves, for among them the brain 

y is not the seat of intelligence. Such intelligence as 

they possess is invariably located in the midriff. 

The old Fijian belief was that the attributes of 
the man eaten wore passed on to some extent to his 
consumer. This belief does not exist, I think, in New 
Guinea ; or if it does^ it does so only to a very small 
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extent. The skull having been thoroughly cleansed 
by boiling, is then hung up in the big house in the 
village. By this time it is supposed that the spirit 
of the defunct relative, for whom all this trouble has 
been taken, has returned to his old home. His spear 
IB placed near the skull in case he should wish 
to go hunting or fighting, and small parcels of 
food are frequently put near it should he be 
hungry. From that time forth no one would dare 
to interfere with it in any way except under severe 
pressure. 

On this subject Mr. Fort says, in a report alluded 
to elsewhere : " At the village of Miopa, where the 
flag was hoisted on the 30th October, seven China- 
men had been killed some years before. The matter 
had been investigated by Commodore Wilson, who 
had considered that the Chinamen had brought the 
punishment on themselves. When, however, Sir 
Peter Scratchley arrived at Miopa, he found the 
skulk of these Chinamen hanging on a platform in 
the centre of the village. He consequently informed 
the chief that the flag would not be hoisted unless 
the skulls were taken down and buried. After con- 
siderable hesitation, the chief assented, and in the 
presence of two thousand natives they were taken 
down by the native teachers, and buried on the 
spot.'' • 

A mountain of superstition was by this act re- 
moved, for it had been a most earnest belief amongst 
the natives that any one touching the skulls for the 
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purpose of removing them would be immediately 
attacked by sickness, if not by death. 

As I said before, great pressure must be brought 
to bear before any native will disturb a skull once 
hung in its place. Not long ago I had occasion to 
insist on six skulls being handed over to me from 
Moresby Island. Four were given up at once, but 
there were two left, and it took weeks and strong 
threats of punishment to get these ; solely, I believe, 
because anxious as the natives were to make their 
peace with us, no one could be found to undertake 
their removal When they were finally taken down, 
they were brought to me in an incredibly short space 
of time : throughout the whole lengths of Moresby, 
Basilisk, and Hayter Islands, and, as I am told to this 
day, wherever they stopped sickness and death were 
the results. At the time of writing, I have not de- 
stroyed them, as I wish them to be identified by a 
medical man as being European skulls ; but the fact 
of their being on board the yacht is known to the 
Hayter Islanders, and in consequence I receive very 
few visits from them. Their power of producing sick- 
ness, however, appears to have deserted them, at all 
events as far as the yacht's crew is concerned. 

Not many years ago, the jawbone was invariably 
removed, and a bracelet was manufactured out of it, 
which wafi worn by the native who had taken the 
skull. It was no uncommon thing to see a man 
wearing five or six of these on his arms, probably as 
a mark of prowess, but for some unexplained reason 
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this custom has been nearly abandoned. It may be 
that with the number of inquisitive white men now 
in these islands, a native does not like to advertise 
himself as the taker of six heads. It is supposed 
that they always wear some indication of the number 
of heads they have taken, either in the form of small 
cowries tied in the hair, or in tattoo marks on the 
body. In some rare instances the skin of the face is 
preserved, and is stuflPed round the skull with clay 
and gum, green opercula are put in for eyes, and the 
whole is painted in a fantastic manner before it is 
hung up. I have seen heads treated in this manner 
coming from the westward of the Papuan Gulf, but 
in the south-east it is uncommon. 

In New Britain and New Ireland it is nearly the 
universal habit to treat heads in this manner, and in 
the Solomons and New Hebrides the bodies are alsa 
stuffed. They do not last quite so long as an 
Egyptian mummy, but I have seen some supposed 
to have been hundreds of years old. In New Guinea 
I have never seen a mummy, or rather a stuffed 
man, for nothing is left inside the skin but the thigh 
and shin bones. There may, nevertheless, be some 
specimens, as they are not unknown in the groups 
nearest New Guinea, and in the north of the 
Australian continent are fairly common. It must 
not be supposed that because the bodies of some 
white men and Chinamen have been thrown into the 
sea, that the bodies of natives are never eaten. They 
are frequently. Not twenty mUes from where I am 
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now writing, the bodies of eight Slade Islanders 
were eaten, a few days ago, by a Milne Bay tribe. 
The natives are so full of superstition that they may 
be actually afraid to eat a white man, as he is a being 
whose spirits they do not profess to understand. 

Chinamen, too, are in their way as superstitious 
as any Papuan can be, and it may be that they have 
as great an objection to a Chinese ghost as to an 
English one. 

Whether the body is eaten or not depends very 
much on the view of the case that the old men take. 
The young men as a rule are afraid to proceed 
without the advice of their elders. The old men are 
more callous and more hardened in iniquity, and the 
young men are guided by them as to the disposal of 
a body. I have often noticed that in matters super- 
stitious the old men, unless they be sorcerers, are 
inclined to regard with a certain amount of disbelief 
the superstitious opinions of their youth. It is the 
young men who keep the old superstitions going and 
invent new ones. 

There can be no doubt that all natives are agreed 
in describing human flesh as " very good ; far better 
than pork.*' My principal informants are two 
mission teachers, who both of them as boys were 
accustomed to its taste. They make no secret of 
having eaten it, merely saying that at the time they 
knew no better ; no food was so much appreciated, 
and this was on account of its delicious flavour. 
One is prepared to make certain allowances for the 
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habit of cannibalism when it is surrounded by very 
serious rites, and the quality of the flesh is the least 
thing thought o£ But in New Guinea, putting 
white men and all other foreigners out of the ques- 
tion, it seems to have been the flavour of the meat 
which was most appreciated. This completely does 
away with any romantic side there may ever have 
been to the question* 

If cannibalism is looked on merely as a means of 
an occasional change of diet, the natives who practise 
it in such a manner will generally be considered more 
debased than were the old Fijians, Maoris, and 
others, who had other ends to gain than merely 
to obtain a meal. 

The first thought of the Papuan seems to be that 
it is food, and good, better than pork, and any super- 
stitious idea he may have in addition to this ranks 
second to it. As I said before, in the case of the 
bodies of foreigners, their superstitions sometimes 
get the better of them, and they are not eaten. I 
have no doubt in my mind that it is as a supply of 
unusual food that they most esteem human flesL 

There is a very general idea that there is no tribe 
in the world that regards human flesh from this point 
of view ; but I can say from my own observation 
that they did so in New Ireland, and I have every 
reason to believe that they do so now in parts of 
New Guinea. 

In Fiji it used to be supposed that a man's skin 
was affected by an over-indulgence in this food, and 
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that he became somewhat scaly. In New Guinea, 
where about fifty per cent, of the natives suifer from 
skin diseases, it is diflBcult to find out if they have 
any idea of this sort. They ascribe their skin 
diseases to witchcraft and many other causes, but I 
have never been able to ascertain whether they 
believe cannibalism to be one of them. When 
several men are killed, parcels of their flesh are 
made up, ready cooked, and sent to friends at a 
distance, very much in the same manner as pre- 
sents of grouse are distributed at the beginning 
of the shooting season. These are very accept- 
able when they reach their destination, a big feast 
is prepared, and pigs are killed for the women, 
and, while the supply lasts, all is feasting and 
rejoicing. 

I know in New Ireland, where I once saw a 
cannibal feast, the old women discussed the merits 
and accomplishments of each victim in the most 
jovial manner, while they were occupied in scalding 
and scraping the bodies, preparatory to the return 
of the warriors from the fight. The old butcher 
who cut the bodies up did the same, and kept up a 
conversation with the corpse he was dismembering. 

He reminded them that they would never hunt or 
fight again ; that their wives would soon marry again, 
and forget all about them ; and that they were going 
into the ovens to be cooked — cooked — cooked — 
accompanying each word with a fresh gash of the 
bamboo knife. The whole thing was as brutal and 
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repulsive as it could well be, and I have no doubt that 
much the same sort of thing goes on in New Guinea. 
I have no desire whatever to be an eye-witness 
for a second time of any proceedings of this sort ; 
once is quite enougL 

Many people suppose that because a tribe of 
natives are cannibals, that they are on that account 
more savage than communities where this habit is 
not practised. This is not the case. Many tribes 
for whom I have the greatest respect are inveterate 
cannibals, but they are also most friendly and useful 
people to the whites. It really makes very little 
difference, if you wish to obtain information on any 
matter, or get a certain amount of work done, or to 
obtain guides or interpreters, whether you secure 
the services of a cannibal or a member of the Sal- 
vation Army. The fact of his being a cannibal 
will not affect you in any way, nor will association 
with him be hkely to lower your moral tone to any 
appreciable extent. I have found it to be an unwise 
thing to question natives on this subject, as they are 
likely to avoid you in the future. They particularly 
dislike being laughed at by white traders and inter- 
rogated as to their cannibalistic propensities, and 
will not go near a man who is in the habit of doing 
so. Cannibalism is dying out in the world. I 
imagine that a few groups of islands in the Pacific 
are the only places where it is now practised as a 
habit. Every now and then one hears of a case 
among the Australian blacks, but it is hardly a 
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habit with them. Twenty years ago I was told at 
school that the Maories were the last of the cannibals, 
and that there were no more left in the world. 
Twenty years ago very few details of the Pacific 
Islands had been published to the world. No doubt 
as white men settle in these islands the custom 
will entirely disappear, and perhaps another five or 
six years will see the end of it. 

From native accounts, not only in New Guinea, 
but in other places as well, it would appear that 
human flesh is very readily flavoured by any habit 
to which the man was a slave during his lifetime. 
It is not impossible, considering the very practical 
view Papuans seem to take of human flesh, merely 
as food, that they refused to eat certain white men 
because they were heavy drinkers. The native is 
almost a vegetarian, and that is in his favour as far 
as culinary purposes are concerned. 

What the natives assert as to the flavouring of 
human flesh by habits or food indulged in during life 
is probably quite true. It is well known that the 
flesh of animals is flavoured by their food. The 
opossums and cuscus tribe taste strongly of gum 
leaves on which they feed, and there is a certain 
small dove in most of the islands whose food consists 
principally of small chillies, and whose flesh tastes 
strongly of them. Fowl and pigs fed on cocoa- 
nut taste of it very much, and numberless other 
instances could be mentioned where the same efiect 
is produced 
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There have been a few cases when public opinion 
in a tribe has compelled men to become cannibals 
against their wish. There was an instance in the 
Solomon Islands not many years ago, which I know 
to be authenticated. A native boy had been taken 
firom one of the islands at the age of ten and educated 
•at the Milanesian mission in Norfolk Island. At 
his age, when he left his home, it is highly impro- 
bable that he had ever tasted human flesh; indeed, 
the subsequent conduct of the natives proves this. 

For eleven years he stayed at the mission, and was 
finally sent back to his home a well-educated young 
man quite competent to fulfil the duties of a teacher. 
He seems to have had much trouble at first, as the 
young men laughed at him for never having helped 
to kill any one, and because he had never tasted 
human flesh. The story goes that he at length 
became so exasperated with their taunts, that he 
discarded his clothes, got a spear and sallied forth 
into the bush, and that in course of time he managed 
to kill a woman belonging to a hill tribe. It became 
necessary then for him to help to eat her, after which 
he resumed his clothes and pursued his former avoca- 
tions as teacher. 

An Italian in BougainvUle became a confirmed 
cannibal, and several natives of groups where the 
habit is not practised have settled in some spots in 
the South-East Islands of New Guinea, and have 
been compelled to do as the natives do. As it is a 
somewhat unsavoury subject, to Europeans at all 
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events, there is no need to pursue it further At 
the present rate of progress in the Pacific, a few 
years' time will probably see the last of the practice, 
and only the recollection of their former feasts will 
be left to the natives. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SORCERY AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

It is not too much to say that nearly every action of 
a Papuan's life is regulated to some extent by super- 
stition. He believes in ghosts, he believes in witch- 
craft, and he believes, until events occur to shake his 
belief, in the sorcerers who profess to be able to 
raise the one and control the other. The number of 
spirits he believes in is quite enormous, as not only 
has his own tribe one complete lot, to be propitiated 
or cursed as occasion may demand, but every other 
tribe has also a duplicate set ; and the white man of 
course has a new and awful species of which he pro- 
fesses to know nothing. In dealings with these 
people promises are broken, and carefully laid plans 
are upset in a moment, by any slight contretemps 
which may occur, as it is ascribed by them to the 
malignant influence of the white man's spirit. Much 
as they curse the white man's devil at times, I 
imagine I have cursed theirs just as often, and with 
equal goodwill. The white man is held to be re- 
sponsible for any accident which may happen to a 
native while in his service, and the unfortunate 
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stranger has to pay heavily, or trouble is the result. 
It happened to me not long ago to be in want of 
several men who spoke the language, and knew the 
people of Moresby Island. The Moresby Island 
people had murdered six Chinamen, and it was neces- 
sary to give them the chance of coming to terms 
before proceeding to extremities. At my request a 
chief in Hayter Island, called Peter by us, and six of 
his men consented to go. Three times they landed 
and held communication with the natives. On the 
first two occasions they were quite successfiil in 
their negotiations, as they brought me off some of 
the Chinamen's . skulls and rifles which had been 
seized. The third time, as bad luck would have it, 
one of our troublesome spirits, so Peter assured me, 
must come and interfere, with the result that one 
man was speared in the side and leg, and his firiends 
got him off to the ship with difficulty. To make 
matters worse, a few days afterwards I landed Peter 
at his own village, and then he found that during 
his absence one of his daughters had died, and that 
his wife was ill. This also was laid to my charge, 
I suppose on the assumption that I should have kept 
this white man's devil in better order, and Peter had 
to be heavily paid before he would be appeased. If 
I had not done so it might have had the effect of 
making a previously friendly people hostile to us. 
Of course all the relations of the wounded man in- 
sisted on payment, as that misfortune was also laid 
at my door. This will serve to give a slight idea of 
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the diflficulties to be contended with, when super- 
stition is thrown into the scale. A curious instance 
came under my notice not long ago of the sacred 
importance attached to the heavy grass petticoat 
worn by the women. A party of ten Slade Island 
men started on a trading voyage to a village in 
Milne Bay on the mainland of New Guinea. They 
had often traded there befoi-e, and anticipated no 
danger. They had started at an inauspicious time, 
however, as an old woman the night previous to 
their departure had dreamed a di-eam, and warned 
them against going. On their arrival in Milne Bay 
they were received in an apparently friendly manner, 
but at a given signal the whole party, with the ex- 
ception of one young man and a little boy, were 
treacherously tomahawked. The young man escaped, 
and was subsequently taken to his home by me after 
ho had been undergoing for a week the process ot 
fattening for eating. The boy, however, was to have 
been killed with the others, in spite of the prayers and 
tears of the women. When they found that these 
were of no avail, they took off their petticoats and 
flung them over the boy's body, and there was not a 
man there who would have dared to so much as 
touch him while under this protection. As soon as 
the first excitement of the men had worn off and the 
women ventured to resume their clothes, it was 
decided that the boy should be adopted by the tribe. 
When I arrived some weeks after this occurrence at 
Slade Island, I found the men were very anxious to 
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revenge the murder of their friends, but they could 
not start on a fighting expedition till their spirits 
were favourable. As the tribe they had to fight was 
a very strong one, they had to get allies from South 
Cape and other places, and these people would also 
have to wait for the same purpose, so that it seemed 
probable that a considerable amount of time would 
be wasted until three or four distinct lots of spirits 
could be induced to make up their minds at the 
same time. It is at these times that the sorcerers 
come to the fore. Their opinions would be taken by 
their tribes as to the proper time to start, and 
professional rivalry would certainly prevent a Slade 
Island and a South Cape sorcerer from agreeing too 
quickly. Eventually, no doubt the matter would 
be "squared" between them, but of course, if the 
expedition met with disaster or defeat, each indivi- 
dual sorcerer would lay the blame on his colleagues, 
and would assign quite satisfactory reasons for so 
doing. 

In a former book, I have gone at some length 
into the habits and character of the sorcerers of 
the Pacific Islands, and though I am now confining 
myself to the islands of New Guinea, I do not 
know that the black art here is very different to 
that practised in the Solomons and elsewhere. 
Without repetition, however, there are a few traits 
in their character, which I have not mentioned 
before, which may prove of interest. 

I find a passage in one of my journals which I 
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transcribe in fall, as it not only describes a certain 
sorcerer of my acquaintance, but also gives an idea 
of what our daily life was at that time : — 

'' Jpril 2gtk 1885. — To-day Chalmers has gone 
oft' in the Hannah More to Aroma. 

" I have given up the idea of East Cape, as my 
foot is still too bad to make it safe for me to 
move. It is two months since it began, and it 
seems to get worse every day. 

" Goldie is very ill, and most of our small popu- 
lation are down with fever. Minister in the Dulama 
has also gone to-day, and the Manu-Manu has not 
come in yet. They cannot have taken all this time 
to buy yams. Chalmers thinks some accident must 
have befallen the Ellangowan^ as she is a month 
overdue. The Diamond is also a month overdue, 
and the Wolverene six weeks. There are many 
things which ought to be attended to, but no 
means of doing it. 

"The old sorcerer of the Koitapu tribe, at 
Chalmers's request, dug up the other day what has 
always been looked on as one of the most powerful 
of their spirits. It consisted of a fragment of pot- 
tery and two small round stones from the river, 
apparently iron nodes. He had to be paid very 
heavily, and did it with great reluctance. The 
Motu people were disgusted when they saw it, and 
said, * Is this what we have been paying our best 
arm shells and tomahawks for, for so many years 1 ' 
It produced rain and abundant crops, and had had 
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very many presents made it for many generations. 
In the morning of the next day the old sorcerer 
came to Chalmers, and said the spirit had ap- 
peared to him while he slept, and was very angry, 
and put two more stones on his chest, and told 
him to bury them again. 

" Chalmers upon this took those two stones too, 
and told him if the spirit appeared again that he 
was to say that he wished to have nothing more 
to do with him. 

" The old man said that some great piece of bad 
luck was sure to happen to his tribe, and was not 
at all pleased. He then tried to get some pity 
from the Motu tribe, but they were all glad to see 
so great a tax as this had been to them removed. 
Chalmers had not expected to find anything at 
all there in the ground." 

It was probably the case in this instance that 
the sorcerer himself did not know what was buried 
in the ground, and as this was a very old spirit, 
and had become a sort of heirloom in his fitmily, 
he probably believed in it as much as any of 
his dupes. 

The Motu tribe, whose headquarters are at Port 
Moresby, have come so much under the influence of 
the London Missionary Society that they are dis- 
carding to a great extent their superstitions. In 
any other tribe, so great a sacrilege as digging up a 
spirit all-powerful for producing rain and crops, 
would not have been permitted But even the 
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Motuans, the most civilized people in New Guinea, 
and most of them professed Christians, in times of 
great excitement revert to their old habits. This 
was shown during the autumn of 1886. At that 
time a severe epidemic raged along the south coast. 
The people were dying in hundreds of pneumonia, 
and were beside themselves with fear. The usual 
remedies for driving away spirits at night were 
tried, remedies which had been in disuse for years. 
Torches were burnt, horns were blown, and the here- 
ditary sorcerers sat up all night cursing ; but still the 
people died. Then it was decided that the land 
spirits were working this harm, and the whole popu- 
lation moored their canoes out in the bay, and slept 
in them at night ; but still the people died. Then 
they returned to their village, and fired arrows at 
any moving objects they saw, so that many native 
dogs came to an untimely end. Mr. Lawes, jun., who 
had to pass through the village every night at about 
10 P.M., was begged by the natives always to wear 
white clothes, so that they might know it was not a 
spirit. If he had failed to do this, he might possibly 
have been shot by mistake. It will be observed by 
this that the native ghost is black. In course of 
time the epidemic wore itself out, but while it lasted 
the civUized Motuans were as superstitious as any of 
their neighbours could have been. It sometimes 
happens that a sorcerer makes use of his power for 
his own evil ends, and then the sacred character of 
his office proves to be insufficient to protect him. 
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This is not often the case, as he is usually a rich man, 
and can afford any extravagance in moderation. A 
case, however, came imder my notice at a place called 
Keile on the south coast. The extract from my 
journal is as follows : — " Last night a child in the 
village died, and a horrid howling and drumming was 
kept up in consequence, for the benefit of her de- 
parted spirit. I heard yesterday that a sorcerer was 
killed for committing adultery. It seems that he 
used his power for this purpose. He said he could 
make all the women barren, and kill them too, if he 
chose, and so the outraged husbands tried if they 
could kill him, and succeeded." As I have said 
before, these cases are uncommon, as the sorcerer, 
with all his imposture, generally recognizes in his 
own mind the fact that he is an imposition, and in 
his prophecies he takes very good care that there 
should be a loophole for escape in the not improbable 
event of his predictions not being fulfilled. One 
curious feature in connection with these sorcerers is 
the sale and issue of charms. 

These charms are not modelled on any fixed 
principle, but depend entirely on the fancy of their 
designer. They are considered sufficiently valuable 
to be a source of great profit to their maker, but I 
have never found any difficulty in buying them from 
natives. I suppose they are easily renewed. The 
natives do not of their own accord show them to you 
or offer them for sale, but nearly every man carries 
a netted bag on his shoulder, and if you take the 
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trouble to overhaul this, after extracting a hetero- 
geneous mixture of old match-boxes, clay pipes,, odds 
and ends of all sorts, you will find the charms at 
the bottom. Sometimes there will be a dozen of 
them, from the bit of bark with a few threads of 
sinnet round it — a cheap charm, I should think — to 
the beautifully worked little crab claws arranged in 
every fantastic design. No two are found precisely 
similar. Some are intended to ensure safety against 
shipwreck, others against spear wounds, others again 
provide a complete immunity against accidents of all 
sorts. In feet, there is no end to them. The sorcerer 
might almost occupy the position held by the more 
civilized insurance company, and with even greater 
profits, for while he issues policies of assurance in 
the form of crabs' claws and pieces of bark, he incurs 
no responsibility except a possible loss of credit, and 
the chance of some angry creditor taking the law 
into his own hands. One attribute he possesses must 
not be lost sight of. He is doctor and surgeon as 
well as sorcerer. His surgery is of an elementary 
character. It is always supposed that if a man is 
suffering pain from any cause whatever, that it can 
be let out by making a long incision over the 
abdomen. It is obvious that this cannot be a very ^ 
safe remedy, as the incision is not infrequently suffi- 
ciently deep to cause death in itself. 

Some time ago I saw a woman, the wife of a native 
teacher, who had been badly speared during an 
attack on the teacher's boat. She was the only 
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survivor of the party, and though her wounds were 
severe', by far the worst one she had had been 
inflicted by the hand of a native doctor, in the form 
of a long, and much too deep cut over the abdomen. 
The superstitions of the Papuans can hardly be 
said to resemble any form of religion. As far as I 
know, all their spirits are malignant ones, which have 
to be overcome either by hard cursing or propitiatory 
oflerings. It seems entirely foreign to the native mind 
ever to have conceived an idea of a beneficent spirit. 
In the characters they ascribe to their spirits they un- 
consciously reproduce their own natures ; the spirit 
employs the same treacherous artifices and has to be 
overcome by the same cunning which they would 
employ with their earthly neighbours. In fact, they 
are illogical to a degree in speaking of them. They 
believe them to be intangible and supernatural, and 
yet assert that they can kUl them with arrows or 
spears. They are intensely frightened of them, and 
yet do not hesitate to employ language to them 
which no spirit with any self-respect could tolerate for 
a moment. Fire is the great purifier and the terror of 
spirits, but while they admit that they can drive 
them away with bonfires and torches, they do not 
seem to have any spirit of the fire, possibly because 
he would almost assume a beneficent appearance in 
ridding them of the others. Hereditary spirits, which 
afflict whole tribes firom generation to generation, 
seem to be not uncommon, but as a general rule each 
man creates his own bogies for himself, and there is no 
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law restricting the number an individual is allowed 
to have. Conscience, I think, troubles them but 
little, and a man is seldom haunted by the recollec- 
tion of former misdeeds. The fact of a man having 
some near relation's skull exposed in a conspicuous 
position opposite his front door, would cause him no 
pangs of regret, nor is it likely that his deftinct 
relative's shade would ever reproach him with having 
annexed his head in a somewhat arbitrary manner. 
Conscience with them implies no loss of self-respect, 
but merely the fear of retaliation and personal danger 
to themselves. One way in which sorcerers occasion- 
ally come to grief is not very uncommon. This is 
when a tribe possesses two rival conjurers. They 
will try every artifice to secure each to himself the 
greatest custom, and will undersell each other to 
attain this object. 

At length one of them oversteps the limits of 
prudence and prepares some extra potent charm, a 
love charm probably, which recoils upon his own 
head, as he probably at some not very remote period 
has to deal in an unpleasant manner with injured 
husbands or fathers. There must be some form of 
understanding, however, between rival conjurers, or 
they could never preserve the secrets of their trade, 
and those once gone, so would their occupation be 
likewise. They have their familiars, or spirits, who 
belong to themselves alone. On more than one 
occasion I have heard the sorcerer speaking to his 
familiar in a little squeaking voice. The familiar, 
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and indeed all spirits when they speak, appear to 
imitate the squeaking voice of some small animal 
and are answered in the same manner. During 
voyages the canoes will stop at certain localities, and 
a great drumming, burning of torches, and cursing 
will go on, to either frighten or drive away. the local 
spirit. As a general rule, before the canoe resumes 
its journey, some member of the crew will assert that 
he saw the hostile spirit fly away in the form of a 
fl3dng fox or some other nightly animal. Even 
amongst members of the same tribe a man may 
compass the death of another, by paying the sorcerer 
to slowly kill him. The methods employed are much 
the same, I fancy, in every savage community in the 
world. If the cuttings of the victim's hair can be 
obtained and are buried, he will surely die, but 
every man takes care to destroy for himself such 
dangerous things as these. In default of this the 
refuse of his meals, buried in the ground, will have a 
most imwholesome effect. Some kind friends will be 
sure to tell him of the secret influence at work 
against him, and unless he buys off the sorcerer, or 
takes the law into his own hands, a thing he hardly 
dare do in his own tribe, he will in course of time be 
so worked on by his feelings that he will undoubtedly 
die. The sorcerer seems to be quite impartial as to 
who it is upon whom he brings his power to bear. 
He requires prepayment, but having received this, 
he goes to work quite as cheerfully on one of his own 
tribe as upon a stranger. With him it is purely a 
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matter of business. When the rest of his tribe are 
fighting he is very often excused from taking part in 
the fray, as it is considered that he is of more use at 
home than he would be in the field. Besides, by the 
time his reputation is secure he is usually a very old 
man, and would not be of much use in active war- 
fare. They combine a certain amount of astronomy 
with their other pursuits, but they are not nearly 
such keen observers of the stars as the Fijians or 
Solomon Islanders. Of course, as they have to pro- 
duce fine weather or rain at will, it is not unnatural 
that they should study the signs of the weather closely. 
The great difficulty in the way of writing accurately 
about native superstitions is the disinclination on the 
men s part to talk of them. They have a scared look 
on their faces when questioned, and the information 
has to be dragged out of them bit by bit. If they 
V should fancy they are ill after a conversation of this 
sort, which they very probably will do, they are sure 
to lay the blame at the door of the inquisitive white 
man. It has been a common enough plan for white 
traders to gain their ends by working on native 
superstition, and frightening them into doing work 
they would have preferred not to do. Occasionally, 
no doubt, it might be useful, but as a rule I should 
say it was an unsafe proceeding. When I was in 
New Zealand in 1883, I might quite easily have 
performed the miracle which Mr. Hiaggard causes to 
be performed in his book, " King Solomon's Mines ;" 
namely, of foretelling an eclipse of the sun. In Mr- 
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Besant's book, '* To Call Her Mine," he also makes 
his German professor perform this wonder; the scene 
on that occasion being, oddly enough, laid in New 
Ireland. I had with me a nautical almanac with 
a map of the line of eclipse, and by this I saw that 
the northern end of New Ireland was on the line of 
partial contact. It would have been a dangerous 
experiment to try, and besides I could not have 
produced a total eclipse. 

The native mind is very susceptible to ridicule, 
and if I once laughed at a man whom I had per- 
suaded to confide in me, good-bye to my chance of 
getting any more infonnation out of him. My best 
plan was to listen to the men talking to themselves 
round a camp fire, under which circumstances they 
speak quite openly upon all sorts of sacred subjects. 
I heard, not long ago, that the people of a village in 
Milne Bay, who had been doing a good deal of work 
for a certain white man, had sworn, in consequence 
of several cases of illness in the village, to smoke no 
more white man's tobacco until they had procured a 
white man's head. They thought that a white man's 
devil was responsible for the sickness, and that 
nothing but a head could frighten it away. I have 
never made up my mind whether anything of the 
nature of transmigration of souls is believed in. 
There was certainly a very large alligator at South 
Cape which was known to the natives, and called by 
the name of a defunct chief, but this in itself would 
b6 hardly suflScient to prove it. They seem to 
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believe in something like the soul ; but, if the native 
soul is in the habit of entering into the lower 
animals, they must as a rule be small animals they 
patronize, as whenever they hold conversations with 
the living they speak, as I have said, in a small, 
whistling voice. The habit, too, of drumming and 
burning torches on the death of a relative seems to 
imply that they are sending the departed soul safely 
off on its journey. In some of the Louisiade group 
there are certain very large well-known trees under 
which they have their feasts. These trees appear to 
be credited with possessing souls, as a portion of the 
feast is set aside for them, and bones, both pigs' 
and human, are eveiywhere deeply embedded in 
their branches. 

I have continually seen a man's widows for days 
after his death lying on the top of the grave and 
keeping up a rapid conversation with him for hours 
at a time, till they stopped from exhaustion. A. 
man's soul after death will haunt the places to which 
he was most attached on earth. There seems to be 
no one locality in which they all live, but there are 
certain localities in the bush which, for instance, a 
widow will know to be frequented by her husband's 
shade. When a man dies, his friends often put food 
in the grave with him, so that wherever he may be 
going to he shall suffer no inconvenience from 
hunger. 

It is a matter of doubt whether any actual 
mythology exists, At all times, in dealing with 
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savage races, it is most difl&cult to decide where 
history ends and mythology commences. Native 
memories, especially Papuan memories, are short, 
V and I should imagine one hundred years to be quite 
the limit of time from which any events of import- 
ance have been handed down as matters of history. 
I have made repeated inquiries on this subject, and 
have never been able to learn anything satisfactory. 
The actual history of some people — the Fijians, 
Tongans, Maoris, &c. — can be traced back nearly 
three hundred years; at least the chiefs can tell 
you who their ancestors were as far back as 
that. 

Here it is different. A man can, perhaps, tell 
you his great-grandfather's name, but farther back 
^ than that he cannot go: As regards their mythology, 
a man believes in the spirits his father believed in, 
\ and invents as many more for himself as he feels 
inclined. No one objects to his having as many as 
he pleases ; it is only a matter of expense to himself, 
as he doubtless has to purchase a new charm when- 
ever he invents a new devil. The uninteresting, com- 
monplace stories of your yam crops being destroyed 
by certain devils, and of shipwrecks and disasters 
of all sorts, are all very much alike, and are hardly 
worthy of being called a mythology, though doubtless 
the same stories have been told, with very little 
variation, from generation to generation. 

I think it may be taken for granted, then, that 
they have no mythology of any interest, certainly 
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none by which their actions of the present day are 
controlled. And after all it is only with the pre- 
sent day we have to do. No doubt hundreds of 
years ago they were in every respect precisely the 
same as they are now, with the exception of their 
not having as yet acquired the passion for orna- 
menting their houses with that great ethnological 
curiosity, a white man's head. 

In the south-eastern archipelago dances are very 
rare, nor have I ever seen one. Such dances as 
there are, have been described to me as only per- 
formed after a feast. No superstitious importance 
is attached to them, and the details do not bear 
repetition. But to the westward, in the Gulf of 
Papua, symbolical dances are constantly performed, 
and much superstitious importance surrounds them. 
Each man is dressed to represent some bird or fish, 
and the dresses they appear in are marvels of in- 
genuity and construction. The shark is a very 
favourite symbol, as are also wild ducks and geese. 
No doubt each man, in selecting his dress to dance 
in, is paying a tribute to the bird or fish in whose 
image he presents himself. The shark has ferocity 
and cunning, the wild duck swift flight and watch- 
fulness, the cassowary strength and speed of foot. 
One could go on multiplying endless instances. But 
the people of the Papuan Gulf are as distinct firom 
the inhabitants of the south-eastern islands as both 
races are to the people who dwell on the north-west 
coast and in Geelvink Bay. I will endeavour, from 
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the fear of becoming tedious on the subject of super- 
stition and sorcery, to sum up briefly the result of 
my observations. It is so important a matter in 
all dealings with natives, that it should always be 
taken into account in the formation of plans in which 
you are dependent upon such people. The best laid 
schemes mjiy, and often do, entirely collapse through 
some unforeseen, and therefore unreckoned on, piece 
of superstition. Sometimes, indeed, mere physical 
fear will be represented as superstitious disinclination 
to do the white man s bidding. It is impossible for 
the most experienced white man to follow correctly 
the native train of thought, but his face is usually 
a good index to his feelings. They will usually 
follow a gun, or even a revolver, anywhere, as they 
imagine the noise and flash frightens the spirits 
whUe the bullet kills the man. I have often been 
asked to fire ofi* a gun to frighten away spirits. 
Superstition is a constant source of annoyance, for 
the native spirits are always in the way, and the 
white man's spirits are of very little practical use to 
him. It is too deeply planted in the native natures 
to be got rid of, even under the teaching and influence 
of the missionaries. It does occasionally, however, 
exert itself for good, as in the case already related 
of the boy who was saved by the petticoats of the 
women. It is so foreign to the ideas of white men, 
that it cannot be wondered at if they sometimes 
unintentionally offend native prejudices, and have 
to suffer the consequences of their inexperience. 
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There is no doubt if superstition could be eradicated 
from their minds, all intercourse with them could 
be carried on in a much safer and more agreeable 
manner than it is at present. 

A few days ago I induced an ex-sorceress, who 
has now retired from business, to give me an ex- 
hibition of her skill. I did not expect much, as it 
is necessary for the principal actor in these scenes 
to undergo for eight days a course of bodily pre- 
paration. What I wished to see was the mechanical 
part, and to hear the incantationa I never ex- 
pected that the " Dirava," or spirit, would be 
successfully invoked. But I was not particularly 
anxious that it should, for in many parts of the 
Pacific I have seen old women possessed of devils, 
so it would have been no new sight. What I was 
principally anxious to see, was the description of 
pass made by the hands over the body of a sup- 
posed invalid. I have always taken a great interest 
in mesmerism, and have practised it to a consider- 
able extent. Several facts seemed to me to point 
to the possibility of native sorcerers having acci- 
dentally discovered the art. All mesmerists know 
that children can be brought more easily under 
their influence than grown-up people, and native 
doctors always prefer to have children for their 
patients. After drawing the sickness out of a 
full-grown man or woman, the convulsions suffered 
by the operator are far more severe than they 
would be if his or her patient were a child. 
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In the experiment I saw, a child was supposed 
to be ill, and my old sorceress undertook to cure 
it according to the native method. As a rule she 
is a decent old lady, and affects the nightgown of 
civilization, which is the recognized costume of 
natives in New Guinea who have come under 
European influence. But on this occasion she dis- 
carded all foreign clothing, and made her appear- 
ance clothed in the dress of the country, and 
bearing round her neck a small bag full of charms. 
Immediately she commenced operations, and at the 
first sound of her voice a great silence fell over 
the whole village. It had been noisy enough before 
she began. The translation of her incantations I 
give later on. Her face bore a very earnest look, 
and I noticed that though at first she made no 
greater exertions than to sing her appeal to the 
spirit in a voice which could be heard all over the 
village, that she broke into a profuse perspiration 
all over her body. The incantation finished, she 
made some passes over the child, which seemed to 
have the effect of sending it to sleep. They were 
precisely the same as what is termed "the grand 
pass " in mesmerism. This seemed to exhaust her 
still more. After this the ludicrous part of the 
performance began, for she suddenly produced the 
barbed point of a spear, by a clever piece of sleight 
of hand, from the child's body, and shortly after- 
wards a large stone nearly as big as the child was 
produced in the same manner. She next extracted 
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several mouthsful of blood, which she spat out on 
to the floor. It looked like blood, but was, I 
believe, chewed betel-nut. In a bond fide perform- 
ance the spirit at this period should have entered 
into her, and no one would have dared to remain 
in the house. She would finally, during one of her 
convulsions, have rolled off the house into the salt 
water, and the spirit would then have departed. 
This last part we took for granted, as she said 
she was not now a '* Papalau " woman, and the 
spirit would not come to her. The only part of 
especial interest to me was the mesmeric part. The 
rest was fairly good conjuring. I asked her to 
operate upon me, and she agreed, but sent into 
the village for another old woman, who still be- 
lieved herself to be possessed of supernatural gifts. 
I told them that I had a pain in my stomach of 
long standing. It was not true, and I do not think 
they believed it. I selected this unpoetical portion 
of the body as the seat of my ailment, as with 
natives, like the Greeks of old, the diaphragm is 
\ supposed to be the centre of all emotions and 
sensations. However, the two old ladies buckled 
to, whether they believed in my professions of 
illness or no. They made me take my shirt off, 
and sang and wept over me till I began to laugh. 
But my laughter appeared to shock the spectators 
a good deal, and so I restrained it. I had to 
submit to having my skin sucked, the old woman 
at each operation removing about an ounce of 
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what looked like blood. Several pieces of palm-leaf 
were also extracted. The women were seized 
with tremendous tits of coughing, and seemed 
to have great difficulty in breathing before 
they expelled these foreign substances from their 
mouths. 

It was not pleasant to have one s skin sucked by 
these dirty old women, and they left a good many 
marks of their teeth behind them — ^teeth which had 
never known a tooth-brush; but they absolutely 
refused to make any passes over me. I cannot help 
believing that that part of their performance is 
genuine mesmerism. If it is so— that is to say, if 
•certain individuals possess a power which they have 
accidentally learnt how to exert — ^they could not 
explain it on rational grounds as we can, and they 
would be implicitly believed in, and, moreover, they 
would believe in themselves. 

After they had completed my cure, for I told them 
that I felt much better for their kind offices, I had 
no difficulty in mesmerising two young men in the 
house sufficiently to send them into the mesmeric 
sleep, or first stage. Further than this, I did not 
think it advisable to go. 

My old sorceress, whose son-in-law was my head 
interpreter, promised to dictate to him carefully all 
the incantations she used, which he was to write 
down and give to me. When I received the paper, 
it was found to be written in a language called 
Koitapuan, which my interpreter certainly did not 
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tmderstand, and when it was submitted to some 
Koitapuan people in the village, it was found that 
they did not understand it either; in fact, the 
language was an almost or quite obsolete form of 
the Koitapuan dialect. I was much afraid that I 
should not be able to get it interpreted, but my old 
woman came to the rescue, and said that though 
there were many woi-ds she did not understand in 
it, she knew the general meaning, and undertook to 
translate it into Motuan. Mr. Chalmers consented 
to translate her Motuan into English, and his trans- 
lation I give verbatim, I have considered it useless 
to reproduce the oiiginal document, but it is at the 
service of any philologist who may care to have a 
copy. 

Here is Mr. Chalmers's translation : 

*^ There are three spirits appealed to. The first is Devase, the 
second Horumagi, and the third, a female spirit, Yaganamagi* 
AU got hold of the woman, and they insisted that she should 
speak. She put her fingers in both ears, and then on her eyelids, 
and she spoke. She then forbade aU people from inland being 
near, and she prayed, ' Inland people (spirits) forbidden, inland 
people (spirits) forbidden, spirits of the grass forbidden ;' and she 
then says, * I alone open myself, my stomach I now open, and 
now the prayer comes my stomach being opened.' When she has 
finished that she then makes the sick one sacred, and she herself 
eats some food provided by the people of the house where the 
sickness is, and she drinks no water for eight nights, only cocoa- 
nuts. She eats no fish, and at the end she is sacred. Then the 
spirit says ^ stand up,' she does it and calls the name of the spirit 
Devase. She then cries out, ' Devase, come, come ; Devase, come, 
oh I come to this house.' The spirit answers, ' swing, oh ! swing 
the rami (petticoat) at once j' and she says, ' swing, yes swing,. 
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and swing in this house does Devase's wife/ and repeats it several 
times. When she has finished she descends to the road, and then 
she blesses the house, and says, ' I bless this house, with mj hands 
I bless it, with my presence I bless it, when you fish be blessed, 
when you seek turtle or dugong be blessed, and when you fish for 
all kinds be blessed.' Then she praises Devase and says to all the 
people, ' Come quick, come quick, oh ! Devase, come quick. In 
the darkness come quick, your wife calls you to come. Come all, 
oome quick, come to this house.' The sorceress and spirit Devase 
then ascend to the house. The sorceress partakes of food pre- 
pared by the people, and the spirit teaches the woman (sorceress) 
what she is to say. When standing over a sick person she says, 
* Return, oh ! spirit, return ! (repeat nine times). Enter this per- 
son agaiii. Come, oh I come, come, oh I come {r^at six times). 
Enter this person again.' She then strikes her foot with force on 
the floor, and sits down to mesmerise the body, and says, ' Away 
sickness, away sickness (repeat fawr times); open eyes, open 
eyes ' (repeat four times). She then strikes on the floor with 
her hands, and the spirit of life returns and the sick one is 
better. 

" When the sorceress is called in to bless a plantation if there 
is danger of its being destroyed, she says, ' Bless this plantation, 
bless this plantation, let no uncleanness come nigh it (three timss)^ 
fly away, fly away all evils, fly away, fly away all stones, bless this 
plantation.' Having finished, she leaves the house backwards, 
shuts the door, and gets quickly home. 

" Here is the prayer for yams, that they may abound : 
' Strengthen the fences, strengthen the fences, grow strong the 
yams, grow strong the yams, stretch out tendrils, stretch out ten- 
drils, stretch out like the centipede (repeat), stretch out likiB the 
caterpillar (repeat), strike out leaves, strike out leaves, oh ! strike 
out leaves* "I^ plant and weed, 'tis plant and weed ' (repeat ahove 
six timss). She then makes the plantation sacred by saying, * Let 
no foot enter, let no footprint be seen.' 

" For driving away sickness she cries in a loud voice to the 
inland spirits, ' Stay inland (repeat often), look not at me (repeat 
often), let not your eyes on me rest (repeat) ; inland rest your 
eyes (repeat), remain with the rocks (repeat), on the mountains 
stay ' (repeat). The spirit of sickness leaves, and the Sorceress 
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says, * Let my hands be clean (repeat), let my feet be clean ' 
(repeat). Then she goes out by a circuitous route and returns to 
the village. 

" When she takes things out of the body in sickness, such as 
stones, wood, rope, &c., she says, * Stand up, sickness (repeat three 
tiniea), come out, evil (repeat twice), come blood (repeat ttoice), flow 
freely ' (repeat three times). When she has finished, she produces 
the sickness in blood from her mouth, or wood or stones, or pieces 
of spear, or whatever she has willed. The person feels better, 
and then she says, * Be strong stomach (repeat once), be strong 
chest (repeat once), head ache no more (repeat twice), ear hear 
(repeat twice)j live body (repeat twice), oh ! open eyes ' (repeat 
three tvnea)," 

This concludes the old woman's description of 
her powers, and the correct manner in which to 
exert them. Mr. Chalmers has informed me that 
he has often attempted to obtain translations of 
native spells and incantations, but has never been 
able to succeed, as they are generally imtrans- 
latable. 

The one I have given above is not quite com- 
plete, as the meanings of some of the words were 
utterly unknown. The missionaries have been 
compelled to adopt the word *' Dirava " for 
God, there being no other word which could be 
employed* 

The swinging of the rami or grass petticoat, 
which is alluded to, is an art which is much cul- 
tivated, and of which the women are very proud. 
It is done by an almost imperceptible movement 
of the hips, and the two objects to be attained are 
the greatest possible motion of the rami| with the 
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least possible movement of the body. It would be 
wearisome to relate the every-day superstitions 
connected with hunting, fishing, &c. I have tran- 
scribed the Papalau proceedings in full, as I believe 
no one has ever succeeded in obtaining the ex- 
planation and translation of them before. 
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CHAPTER VL 

FAIEY TALES. 

Stoty of a Snake and a Young Woman. 

In former days there dwelt in Hannabada a young 
girl of great beauty. Many young men were 
anxious to marry her, as her father was rich, and 
owned many pigs and much property. 

Far inland in the bush dwelt a tribe of people 
who did not know the coast natives, but one of 
them, a young chief, on a long hunting expedition, 
had come near to the coast village, and had seen 
this beautiful girl working in a plantation. He 
fell in love with her, and determined to marry her ; 
but as' he was afraid, if he went into Hannabada, 
that the people there would kill him, he did not 
know how to press his suit. 

In his perplexity he went to the sorcerer of his 
tribe, and bought a charm from him, by means of 
which he could turn himself into a snake at 
pleasure. 

But the charm had this peculiarity, it was not 
available in the territory of his own tribe, nor 
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could it take effect until after he had passed the 
garden in which he had first seen the girl working. 
In the land belonging to the coast tribe he must 
remain a snake, but as soon as he repassed his 
own boundary-line he must assume the form of a 
man once more. 

As a snake he would be deprived of speech, but 
would be enabled to understand the coast dialect. 
If spoken to, the sorcerer instructed him to wave 
his tail as an aflfirmative answer, but to remain 
quite motionless if he disapproved of the questions 
asked him. 

The young chief cheerfully accepted these terms, 
and paid the sorcerer a heavy price in arm shells 
for the use of so potent a charm. He was im- 
patient to try its effect ; and as soon as the sorcerer 
had prepared it, he started on his adventure. He 
had only to wish to become a snake, and no sooner 
had he crossed the boundary by the garden than 
his wish was immediately granted, and he found 
himself transformed into a brilliant-hued black and 
yellow serpent. 

He lost no time in going down to the coast 
village, and there, by listening to the conversation 
of the people, he had no difficulty in ascertaining 
which house the girl he loved lived in. 

He waited quietly till every one in the village 
was asleep, and then crawled quietly into her house. 
His name, I have omitted to mention, was 6ai-Gai, 
which is now the native word meaning a snake. He 
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saw her asleep, wrapped up in her mat, and coiled 
himself so quietly by her side that she did not 
awaken. But in the middle of the night she stirred 
in her sleep, and put out her hand, which rested 
on his coiled-up form. The cold feeling of his 
skin immediately wakened her completely, and she 
jumped up with a scream, and loudly called for the 
assistance of her father and mother. She cried to 
her father : " Come quickly ! there is a snake in my 
mat ; come and kill him ! " But when the father 
arrived on the scene, he stood gravely watching 
Gai-Gai, but did not make any effort to kill him. 

" Why do you not kill him ? " cried his daughter. 
But he replied : 

" That is not a snake ; that is a man." 

" Speak to him," said his daughter ; and in 
obedience to her wish the father said : 

" Gai-Gai, why do you come here and get into my 
daughter's mat ? " But the snake made no reply. 

" Do you wish for pigs, or arm shells, or have you 
come for pearl shells or boars' tusks ? " But still 
Gai-Gai made no response. " Then," said her 
father, " it is my daughter you seek ; you have 
come to take her from me." 

As soon as Gai-Gai heard this last word of his, he 
moved his tail violently. 

The father called his daughter to him, and said : 
"My daughter, I have asked Gai-Gai what he 
wants ; I have offered him pigs, and boars' tusks, 
and arm shells, and everything I have, but he wants 
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none of them — he wants you. Now," he continued, 
" you will have to go with him. If you do not go 
he will eat us all." 

But his daughter cried bitterly, and said : " I 
cannot go with Gai-Gai ; he is not a man, but a 
snake." 

The father said : " You must go, or we shall all 
be eaten. I wiU give you all my things, but you 
must go." 

She still cried, but seeing that it was useless to 
resist her father s wish, she said : " Yes, I will go ; 
but give me all your things first." 

He collected all his property, and put the things 
in a bag, and, when he had given it to his daughter, 
he called her on one side, and said : " My daughter, 
it is true, you must go with Gai-Gai. I give you all 
my property, but I have still some advice to give 
you. Gai-Gai is not a snake ; he is a man. He 
must be a great chief to be able to employ charms 
which change his nature. What you must do is 
this : pick a young leaf of banana, and carry it in 
one hand. In the other hand take a fire-stick. 
Make the leaf very hot with the fire-stick. When 
Gai-Gai shows you the way to his town, you must 
take him by the tail, and press the hot leaf with 
your hand on to his body. He will jump and go 
quickly, and perhaps will turn quickly into a man 
again." 

Hib daughter promised to obey his orders, and 
though she still cried, found satisfaction in the 
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thought that Gai-Gai was in reality a man, and 
not a snake. 

When they had finished their conversation, the 
snake showed signs of impatience, and slowly moved 
off the platform of the house and went in the 
direction of the bush. The girl followed him with a 
fire-stick in one hand and a banana-leaf in the other. 
As she walked, she heated the leaf very hot, and 
suddenly caught hold of Gai-Gai's tail, the hot side 
of the leaf being next to his skin. As her father 
had predicted, he jumped and began to move very 
feat, but she still held his tail, and occasionally put 
the fire-stick to it. By this time she was running 
fast to keep up with him. Ahead of her she saw the 
garden where she had been in the habit of working. 
When she saw that she would soon be past the 
boundary of her tribe, she could not resist singing a 
song of reproach to her parents. 

" You are my parents," she said ; " and when 
the snake came to my house you did not kill him. 
Instead of that, you have given me to him, and now 
he must be my husband." As she sang the last 
word, they passed the boundaiy, and Gai-Gai gave a 
great jump and escaped from her hand. He dis- 
appeared in the bush, and she sat down on a rock and 
began to cry. She continued her song to her parents: 
" Now I am here alone in the bush, and my village 
is a long way fi:om me ; Gai-Gai has left me, and I 
dare not return alone, lest he go back and eat 
you." 
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In the meanwhile Gai-Gai had not gone far. He 
had resumed his form of a man, and was washing his 
feet and legs where the girl had burned him. He 
had brought all his ornaments to this place, and was 
busy putting his cassowary plumes on his head. His 
chest was covered with boars' tusks and other breast 
ornaments. His arms were loaded with bracelets, 
and he was picking sweet-smelling grass and flowers 
to adorn himself with so that, when he disclosed 
himself to his future wife, she might like his 
appearance and become fond of him. As soon as 
he was satisfied with his appearance, he intended to 
appear suddenly before her. All this time he had 
been watchiug her, though she could not see him. 
He heard her song to her parents, and laughed to 
himself when she had said that* even the snake had 
left her and she was quite alone. But when he had 
watched her long enough, he grew impatient, and 
decided that the moment had arrived for revealing 
himself to her. So he pushed aside the bushes and 
stood before her, a fine-looking, handsome young man, 
freshly painted with red and white, his hair tied in 
a large knot over his head, and his whole body 
covered with ornaments and sweet-smelling plants. 

She seemed amazed at this apparition, but only 
said to him, " Where is my snake ? " 

" What snake," said he ; " what do I know about 
snakes ? " 

" My snake brought me here," she said, " and now 
he has left me, and I am alone, far from my village ; 
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I dare not go back, because Gai-Gai will come and 
eat us all up." 

" Gai-Gai ! " he repUed ; " I am Gai-Gai." 

At this she was much astonished, and said, *' You 
are a handsome young man, but you are not Gai-Gai." 

" Yes," he said, " I am Gai-Gai Look at my 
hands and feet and legs, where you burned them with 
your fire-stick," 

At this the girl looked, and began to laugh. 
** Yes," she said, " the skin has come oflF ; you are 
Gai-Gai." 

Gai-Gai, however, did not laugh, but said : " We 
came a long way, you and I, together, and all the 
time you were burning my tail with a fire-stick." 

She laughed again and said : " Yes, my father said 
if you bum Gai-Gai's tail, he will jump and go very 
quick ; he will not like the fire-stick, and will soon 
become a man again." 

Still Gai-Gai did not laugh, but said : " I could 
not become a man till I had passed your garden 
where I first saw you. Look at me now, you see I 
am not a snake, but a man." 

" Why did you become a snake ? " she said. 

" Because I was afiraid of your people," he replied ; 
" they would have killed me." 

" Yes," she said, " they would have killed you ; but 
you must marry me now. My father said you were 
a man, not a snake, and gave me to you, lest you 
should eat us all up. But now you must marry me, 
and we will go to your town." 
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Grai-Gai was pleased at this, but said : " I cannot 
walk ; you have burnt my legs, and all the skin has 
come off!" 

But she only laughed, and said : " Now we will 
walk to your town." 

But before they reached the town all Gai-Gai's 
relations came out to meet them, and they kissed 
the girl, and told her that they knew he would 
bring her back. They all said : " What fine, hand- 
some women they have got down by the sea ! All 
our young men will be wanting wives from the salt 
water." 

That night Gai-Gai and his wife were married, and 
he gave a big feast, and all the people said she was 
the handsomest girl who had ever come to this 
town. 

At the feast Gai-Gai said : ** Now every one must 
get pigs, and pearl shells, and boars' tusks, and 
bracelets, for I must go to-morrow to Hannabada to 
pay for my wife." 

By the morning a great quantity of food and 
presents had been collected, and all the people went 
off to Hannabada to pay for Gai-Gai's wife. She led 
the way, and her husband followed immediately 
behind her, and all the people brought up the rear 
carrying the presents. When the coast people saw 
them coming they were frightened, and said : " Who 
are these people — what town do they come from ? " 

They were so astonished they did not know what 
to do, but Gai-Gai's wife walked through them all 
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without speaking, and when she arrived at her 
father's house, she walked in and sat down, with her 
husband beside her. 

Her father was frightened, but said : " Is that you, 
my daughter ? " 

" Yes," she replied. 

" Where is the snake — ^what have you done with 
him ? " said he. 

" Here he is, sitting beside me," she replied. 

At this her father was very much pleased, and 
came and sat down beside them. 

" He is a very fine-looking young man,** he said. 
** What are those bums on his feet and legs ? " 

"That is where I burnt his tail with my fire- 
stick," she replied. "You told me to make him 
jump and go quick. Whenever I burned his tail 
he jumped, and he went very quickly to his place 
in the bush. When he became a man, and showed 
me his burnt legs, I knew he was Gai-Gai, and he 
took me to his own town, and married me. These 
are all his relations, who have brought pigs, and 
ornaments, and food to pay you for me." 

When they heard this, the girl's parents were 
very glad, and killed pigs, and made a feast for the 
strangers. When it was time for them to return 
to their bush town, the father addressed Gai-Gai, 
and said : 

"Take care of her well, as she is a good girl, 
and you have come to our town and taken her from 
all our young men." 
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Gai-Gai promised to do so, and they all returned, 
much pleased, to their town. 

In this story possibly some parallel may be foimd 
in the old nursery tale of " Beauty and the Beast." 
Gai-Gai's courage in assuming a repulsive form in 
which to woo his intended bride, and his ultimate 
success in his undertaking, are deserving of all 
praise. The village to which he took his bride is 
in the story called " Koiari." 

Now " Koiari " is a scattered district, with many 
villages in it. They are a tribe rich in sorcerers ; 
and the Hannabada, or Port Moresby people of the 
present day, still employ them for the dispersion of 
spirits. Though the old lady who told me this 
story did not say so, it is possible that Gai-Gai may 
be considered as the first man to bring the coast 
and bush people into friendly relations with each 
other. 

How an Eagle and a Snake both wished to Marry 

the same Woman, 
A long time ago there lived some few miles inland 
from the coast a large eagle. He did not often come 
down to the sea, but sometimes the people saw him 
and were afraid, on account of his great age and 
enormous size. Their fathers and grandfathers had 
known him, and there was no bird in all the 
country which could compare to him. His home 
was in the dense bush inland where the people 
feared to go. The same sorts of birds, beasts. 
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and reptiles, which frequented the coast, lived 
there, but they practised magic, could speak all 
human languages, and were all of terrific size. But 
sometimes a wandering hunter would travel so far 
afield as to reach these haunted localities, and would 
return to his people with tales of what he had seen, 
which amazed and fiightened them. The eagle was 
regarded as king of this country, and there was no 
such tree to be seen in the whole land as the one 
in which his nest was built. But he had no one to 
mate with, as no other eagle could compare with him 
for strength and wisdom. As he flew over the hills 
he pondered on this matter, and one day, as he 
was circling high above the town on the coast, he 
discerned a young woman more beautiful than any 
he had ever seen before. She was tall, and of a 
good figure. Her five petticoats of grass were each 
of a diflferent colour, her hair had sweet-smelling 
flowers arranged in it, and she was covered with 
ornaments. The eagle had no sooner seen her, than 
he decided that she and no other must be his wife. 
But he had to wait for an opportunity to catch her, 
as she was sitting amongst her relations on the 
platform of the house. At last she took up a water- 
pot and put it on her shoulder, and stepped down 
on to the ground The eagle saw his chance, and 
swooped down suddenly upon her, and carried her 
away quite easily, but did not in any way hurt her. 
Her father and mother, seeing what had happened, 
ran out and tried to foUow him, as he flew but slowly. 
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For many miles they followed, till they reached the 
border of the enchanted country. Here they stopped, 
for they were afraid to proceed, and soon the sun 
went down, and in the darkness they lost sight, as 
they supposed for ever, of their daughter. Sadly 
they returned home and told the story to their 
friends. The eagle flew slowly on, holding the girl 
gently so as not to hurt her, and when he arrived at 
his nest he put her in it and sat down by her side. 
She reproached him with what he had done, but 
he said : 

" Have I hurt you ? I am the king of all this 
country, and there was no one fit to wed with me, 
until I beheld you. I saw how beautiful you were, 
and I said, * Here is my wife,' and with that I carried 
you off, and flew slowly, lest your father and mother 
who followed me should find my tree, and know 
where I had brought you to. Now," he continued, 
" you must marry me, and we will reign over this 
coimtry." 

The ^1 understood that she could not refuse, and 
by this time she liked the eagle on account of his 
strength. So she consented cheerfully to remain 
with him. Every day he got food, which she cooked, 
and in course of time a son was bom to them. Their 
life continued happily for some years, and the boy 
got big and strong. 

But one day her boy saw smoke rising in the 
direction of the sea, and he asked his mother where 
it came from, and what it meant. 
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His mother replied: " That is the smoke from my 
village, where my father and mother live." 

" Let us go," he cried, '' and see our relations." 

But his mother said: "No; they think I am dead." 

But the boy cried so much to be allowed to go 
that his father said: *'My wife and my son, you shall 
visit your relations once more, but first I must go 
out and catch fish, and when the fish are cooked you 
shall go." 

So next day he went out and brought back many 
fish, which his wife cooked, and the following day 
the fish were put into a bag, and the eagle flew 
down to the ground, carrying his wife and his son. 

Before they started he said : " I have got some 
instructions to give you, which you must carefully 
obey. Follow the path you are on now till the sun 
is above your head, and you will come to a place 
where two paths meet. You must be sure to take 
the left-hand path. If you take the other, you will 
get into the coimtry of the big snake, and he will 
tiy and take you away from me." 

His wife promised to obey his orders, and she and 
the boy began to walk along the path. 

" In five days' time I shall expect to see you 
back," said the eagle, and this his wife also promised. 
They walked until noon, when, as the eagle had 
told them, they saw two diverging paths, one on 
the right and one on the left. 

The boy said to his mother, " This is our road,'' 
pointing to the left-hand patL 
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" No," said his mother, ** it is the other one." 

The boy insisted on it that she was wrong, but 
tis mother would not listen to him, and took the 
wrong road, the one leading to the right. For 
some time they walked and saw nothing, but 
when they turned a comer of the path they both 
stopped, for a monstrous snake lay coiled upon it. 
It was a lai'ger snake than had ever been seen 
before. The mother was firightened, but the boy 
laughed, and told his mother not to be afraid. 
She wished to turn back, but he said: "No, let 
us go on; I should like a snake like that to 
play witL" 

**No," said his mother, "you know what your 
father said about the snake; if you touch him, he 
will take us away with him." 

But the snake did not molest them, and they 
walked on steadily, seeing many small snakes by 
the way. 

The boy got impatient at seeing so many, and 
said: "Mother, I must have a snake to play 
with." 

"No, no," she replied; "come on quickly." 

But they had got but a very short distance 
farther along the path, when they saw a snake, 
compared to which the first one was small. He 
was coiled up in their path, and the woman did 
not dare to pass him. 

"What shall we do?" she cried. *'I dare not 
go ouj and I cannot return on account of the snakes 
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behind us. This must be the king; there can be 
no snake in the world so big as this one." 

But the boy only laughed, and said, '* Come on, 
mother, I must have a snake to play with, and I 
am going to have that one ; " and with that he ran 
forward and caught hold of the king of the snakes. 

His mother cried to him not to touch him, but 
her son did not heed her ; but as soon as he 
touched it, the snake rose up on his tail with a 
great hiss and said : 

" Now that your son has touched me, you must 
remain with me. You are my wife, and he is 
my son.'' 

On hearing these words, they both sat down and 
began to cry. 

"Do not cry," said the snake, "it must be as 
I wish, and you cannot get away from me." 

But they still sat and cried. 

" Follow me," said the king of the snakes ,• 
" where I go you must follow ; '* and with that he 
uncoiled himself, and slowly proceeded along the path 
in the direction in which they had been travelling. 

She and her boy followed, but as they went the 
woman took a fish out of her basket and threw 
it on the ground. From time to time she re- 
peated the same thing, and after a time she had 
thrown twelve fish on to the groimd. 

After they had gone about a mile, the woman 
said : " Snake, my husband." 

" Yes," said the snake, "what do you want?" 
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"I have dropped my fish," she said, "and I 
am tired and cannot go back for them." 

" Never mind," said the snake ; '* if you are 
tired, sit down here, and I will go back for 
your fish." 

So they sat down, and the snake returned in 
the direction from which they had been coming. 
But as soon as he was out of sight the woman 
jumped up and said, "Now run," and they ran 
as fast as they could till their breath failed them, 
and they had to stop. But they still walked on, 
though they could not run. The snake picked up 
all the fish, and came back to where he had left 
them sitting; but when he arrived he found no 
one. He marvelled at this, but he could scent 
their tracks along the path, and throwing away 
the fish he had gathered, he pursued the fugitives 
at a great pace. 

After a time he saw them, but still they could 
not run, and he soon caught them up. 

" Why did you run from me ? " he said. 

She replied : " My little boy ran, and I fol- 
lowed him; I want to get to the village to- 
night, as I do not want my son to sleep in the 
bush." 

*' No," said the snake, " you cannot run from me. 
I can go faster than you can, and wherever you 
go I will follow your tracks, even if I have to 
cross the whole country. Do not think you can 
escape from me.'* 

H 
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" Very well, my husband," the woman said ; 
*' what you wish me to do, I will do." 

The snake appeared pleased, and once more went 
on ahead, the two as usual following close behind 
him. This time the woman waited till they were 
not far from the village, and then she began to 
throw more fish out of her basket. When she had 
got rid of all her fish, she called out to the snake, 
and said: 

** Snake, my husband, I have dropped some more 
fish behind, and I am too tired to go back for 
them." 

" Very well," said the snake ; " you sit down here, 
and I will go back and pick them up for you." 

So for the second time they sat down till the 
snake was out of sight, and then the woman jumped 
up, and seizing her boy by the hand, began to run 
very fast until they reached the village. They ran 
through the crowd till they reached her father's 
house. Her parents recognized her at once, and 
were very glad to see her, and came out to meet 
her. 

" Is that you, my daughter ? " they cried. " What 
has kept you so long ? where have you been all this 
time?" 

" Never mind me," said his daughter ; " I will 
tell you all about it some time. I have been away 
a long time, and have seen many things ; but you 
must hide me and my boy now, for the king of the 
snakes is chasing me, and says I must be his wife. 
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though I am already married to the king of the 
eagles. He will follow me wherever I go." 

The father and mother thereupon took them out 
in a canoe to the house in the water, and when they 
got there they covered them up with mats, so as to 
hide them. 

When the snake had picked up his second lot of 
fish, he returned to the place where he had left the 
boy and his mother. But when he saw they had 
gone he was angry, and threw away all the fish 
again, and went very fast in the direction of the 
village. He soon reached it, and saw a number of 
people there. 

He said to them : " Where is my wife and boy ? " 

"They have not been here," said the people. 
" We do not know your wife and boy." 

" Yes," he said, " they are here ; I smelt their 
tracks through the bush, and I can smell them now. 
Where are they ? " 

The people were afraid, and made no reply. 

The king of the snakes followed the tracks to the 
water's edge, and then swam off to the house in 
which the woman he wished to marry and her boy 
had been hidden. 

" Are you here ? " he cried. " I can smell you." 

The woman he was pursuing saw that it was of 
no fiirther use trying to hide herself, and so she said: 

" Yes, we are here. What are you going to do ? " 

*' I am going to remain here," he replied. " You 
see it is no use trying to escape me." 
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She understood that she could not escape him, and 
for some days the snake remained in the house. 

When three days had passed she became anxious 
to return to her proper husband, the king of the 
eagles. A day had been fixed on which she was to 
return, and she began to think how she could fool 
the snake and escape from him. She did not like 
him, and wished to get back to her own husband. 

After awhile she thought of a plan. She called 
her two sisters to her, and said to them : " To- 
morrow you go out hunting, and take my husband, 
the snake, hunting with you. When you are gone 
I wiU escape with my boy, and return to my proper 
husband, who is king of the eagles." 

Her sisters cried, but said : " Yes, we will do 
what you wish." 

Next day the snake and her two sisters went out 
hunting, and when they were gone the woman took 
her boy and went into the bush towards the place 
where her rightful husband dwelt. 

All that day they walked, and in the evening they 
reached the tree where the king of the eagles lived. 
The king came down and picked them up, and 
placed them once more in his nest. His wife told 
him all her adventures since she had left him, and 
though he said she was a foolish woman for not 
obeying his orders about the road, he was not angry 
with her. 

When the king of the snakes returned from 
hunting, he found that his so-called wife and son 
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had fled. He was very angry, and all the people 
said : " She was not your wife ; she was the wife of 
the king of the eagles." 

The snake said : " No, she is my wife, and I will 
catch her yet.*' 

He picked up the scent of the woman and her son, 
and followed it till he reached the tall tree where 
they lived with the eagle king. No sooner had he 
arrived there than he looked up, and on the top of 
the tree in the nest he saw them all three together. 

"Eagle," said he, "where is my wife and boy; 
what are they doing on your tree ? " 

The eagle replied : " Who are your wife and son ? 
I do not know them." 

" Yes," said the snake, " you know them ; they 
are on the tree with you. They came through my 
country and touched me, and now they are my wife 
and son." 

"No," said the eagle, "they did not wish to 
go through your country; they took the wrong 
road" 

" She is my wife," cried the snake, " and that is 
ijay boy ; I wiU have them." 

" No," replied the eagle. " Many years ago 1 
took her from her village, and the boy is my son ; I 
will not give her up." 

" If you do not give her up," said the king of the 
snakes, " I will coil myself round your tree and 
break it down, and then I will kill you and take her 
away." 
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" Very good," replied the eagle king ; " break my 
tree if you can, but you shall not have my wife." 

When the snake king heard this, he was angry, 
and coiled himself tightly round the tree, and bit by 
bit began to break it down. When he had broken 
off the branches, the tree began to shake and crack. 
The trunk was crushed, and it seemed as though the 
snake would bring the whole tree down. 

" Eagle king ! Eagle king ! " cried his wife, 
" what are you doing ? If the snake king pulls 
down our tree we shall all be killed." 

"Nevermind," said the eagle king; "he cannot 
pull down my tree." And with these words he spat 
at the king of the snakes, and immediately the tree 
was restored to its former condition. Again and 
again did the snake try to break down the tree, but 
each time that the eagle spat at him the damage 
was repaired. 

The snake was now very angry, and said : " Why 
do you not come down and fight me ? " 

" Very well," said the eagle king ; " I will come 
and fight you." 

After saying these words, he flew down slowly till 
he saw his chance, and seized the snake king in his 
talons, and lifted him off the ground, and flew to a 
great height with him. When he had got to the 
height of a tall tree, he let go his hold of the snake 
and let him fall on the ground ; but the snake 
laughed as he fell, and when the eagle flew down to 
him he was still laughing. 
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" You thought you had killed me/' said the snake, 
laughing ; " but I will have your wife yet." 

The eagle was angry at this, and said: "You 
shall never have my wife ; I will fight you till one of 
us is dead." 

The snake said : "We have been playing together ; 
come and pick me up again, I do not mind it." 

The eagle took him at his word, and flying down 
slowly caught him again, and began to fly up into 
the air with him. 

The snake laughed, and said : " Do you think you 
can kill me?" 

" Yes," said the eagle, " this time I will kill you.'' 
He flew with him higher and higher, and still the 
snake laughed 

" Are we not high enough ? " said he. 

" No," said the eagle ; " I am going much higher." 

At this the snake began to cry, for he was getting 
frightened. But the eagle flew higher and higher 
still, and the snake cried louder and louder. 

" You cannot kill me," said the snake, when he 
saw that the eagle did not mind his cries. 

" Then I will go higher still," said the eagle ; " so 
high that when you fall you must die/' 

"Do not go higher," entreated the snake. "I 
give up your wife and boy to you ; they shall belong 
to you if you will fly down slowly with me." 

" They belong to me already," said the king of the 
eagles, *' and I am going up higher still with you 
before 1 let you fall." At this the snake began to 
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cry very loudly, but the eagle flew up and up till 
he could not be seen from the earth, in spite of 
his great size, and then he let the snake king fall. 
Down he came, and was utterly broken to pieces. 

When the eagle saw that he had gained the 
victory, he returned to his wife, and said to her : 
" Now you can go wherever you choose, as I have 
killed the snake king, and there are no more 
enemies you need be afraid of." 

Showing how the Devil on Mount Owen Stanley 
was killed. 

In one of the coast villages there dwelt a tribe 
who lived in constant fear of a devil who inhabited 
Mount Owen Stanley. In height he was as tall as 
a forest tree, his mouth was latge enough to swallow 
a house and all its inhabitants whole. His body was 
covered all over with long grass, and his eyes were 
a bright yellow colour. The name of this unpleasant 
neighbour was Tauni-kapi-kapi, or the man who eats 
man. His favourite food was human flesh, and he 
used to swallow men and women whole with great 
ease. He had devastated nearly the whole of the 
coast district, for one village served him for only one 
meal. It may easily be supposed that as these were 
his habits, much consternation arose one morning in 
the village of which I write, when the cry went up, 
** Fly ! fly I Tauni-kapi-kapi is coming 1 " His moun- 
tain home was quite fifty miles from the coast, and 
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80 the people had time to make hurried preparation 
for flight to a small island oflF the mainland, whither 
he would be unable to follow them. But Taimi- 
kapi-kapi was not a man to spend much time over a 
fifty mile walk. Each stride covered a hundred 
ordinary paces, and thick bush was no obstacle to 
him, so that he was already near the beach as the 
finghtened villagers were pushing their canoes off. 
One woman only did not escape. She was about to 
have a child, and all her entreaties to be taken in 
one of the canoes were disregarded. 

" No, no," said they all, " our canoes are full and 
you will sink us ; it is better for you to be eaten than 
to risk all our lives. Go back and get eaten." 

So this poor woman had to swim back by herself. 
She determined not to be eaten if she could help it, 
so instead of swimming direct to the village she 
landed a little on one side of it, where there was a 
cave she knew of, and safely hid herself away in it. 
Just as she entered the cave she saw her husband 
running, with the giant following. In one stride 
Tauni-kapi-kapi caught him and picked him up 
between his thumb and finger, and then swallowed 
him whole. 

" It serves him right," said the wife ; " if he had 
launched his canoe as the others did, I should not 
be here in this cave." 

After this she rolled a great rock to the mouth of 
the cave, and in a short time a son was born. For 
the next twenty years she made her home there, 
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and her son grew up to be a very fine strong young 
man. Her people never returned during that time, 
as they were still afraid of the giant. In their cave 
they were safe, as they could not be seen. But the 
son was now a man, and wished to know something 
of his family history. 

" Mother," said he one day, " who was my father, 
and where is he now ? " 

" Tauni-kapi-kapi ate him," replied his mother, 
"and my people have never come back since." 

" Well, my mother," said the son, *' I am a big 
strong man now. I will kill this Tauni-kapi-kapi, 
and then all our tribe can come back, and I can 
marry a wile." 

. " My boy," she said, " your father was also a big 
strong man, but when the devil picked him up he 
was like a little child. He tried to fight, but he 
could do nothing against the giant." 
. " Never mind, mother," he replied ; " if I am not 
so strong as Tauni-kapi-kapi, I am more clever than 
he is. I am a man now, and you must let me 
do as I like." 

" Very well, my boy," said she ; '' but I am afraid 
that the devil will eat you, as he ate your father." 

" I am strong," he said ; " see what I can do." 
And taking a spear, he drove it through the earth 
and rock into the heart of the cave in which they 
had lived so long. 

** No other man could do that," said his mother. 
" Now I give you leave to fight Tauni-kapi-kapi." 
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Not far from their cave there was a tree, so huge 
that it was twice the size of any other tree in the 
forest. Even the head of the giant would not reach 
to the top of it. At about the height to which the 
giant could reach with his hand the young man 
built a solid platform. About twenty feet above that 
he built another, and then he built a third one over 
that ; and the house was built at the very top of 
the tree. On each platform he collected huge piles 
of large rocks, logs of wood, and lumps of coral, and 
on each one was a stand for spears and clubs. On 
the third platform he collected, in addition to these, 
a great pile of firewood, and arranged it in the form 
of a bonfire, so that it could be lighted at any moment. 

When all these preparations were made he took 
his mother into the house at the top of the tree, 
and said : 

" You stay here, my mother, for now I am ready 
to fight Tauni-kapi-kapi, and you will see that I 
shaU kill him." 

When his mother was in the house he went down 
and made a big fire on the beach, so that the giant 
might see the smoke and know that there was some 
one living there. 

The giant in the mountain was longing for some 
human flesh, for he had had none for a long time, 
as he had either killed or driven away all the people 
who lived anywhere near him. 

** Do you see that smoke ? " he said to his 
daughter. " There must be some one living down 
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by the sea. Whoever it is, I must eat him, as it is 
a long time since I had any man to eat. You, my 
wife, carry my club, and you, my daughter, take 
my spear, and come with me." 

On reaching the coast he saw nothing, but he 
heard a voice crying from a long way up : 

" Tauni-kapi-kapi ! Tauni-kapi-kapi 1 come here, 
that I may kill you ; for you killed my father, and 
now I am going to kill you." 

The giant, who on accoimt of his height was 
always accustomed to look down and not up, at 
length saw the great tree, with the young man 
standing on the lowest platform. 

" AU right, my little fish," he said, in a voice 
which sounded like thunder. '* All right, my little 
fish ; I am coming." 

The woman on the top of the tree began to cry, 
and said, ** Now we must be eaten ; " but the young 
man only laughed, and said, " Don't be afraid, 
mother ; watch me, and do what I tell you." 

When the giant got underneath the tree, he found 
that the first platform was just out of his reacL 
The youth who stood on it began to throw his spears 
at his face, and this made him open his mouth to 
bellow, for they stimg him like hornets. No sooner 
was his mouth open than the brave defender of the 
tree rolled rocks and logs of wood and lumps of coral 
into it, so that they went down his throat and made 
him bellow still louder. But seeing that he could 
not reach his small adversary, he decided to climb 
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the tree. As he climbed, the young man retreated to 
the second platform, and left the giant clinging round 
the trunk of the tree immediately beneath him. The 
first stage had been broken to pieces by the giant's 
arms. 

From the second platform the brave young man 
hurled his spears with all his force, always aiming 
for the eye. The giant was now mad with rage from 
the pain of the spear wounds, and began to bellow 
louder than before. He had also become very heavy 
on account of the number of stones and logs which 
had been thrown down his throat. But still he 
climbed the tree, and now a second shower of rocks 
and logs was poured down his throat, till the supply 
was finished from that platform. 

" All right, mother," cried the young man ; " he 
is nearly full of stones ; I can see the top of them 
when he opens his moutL Go down to the platform 
below the house, and light the fire." 

His mother did as he ordered her, and in a few 
seconds the great pile of fire-wood was blazing 
fiercely. 

The giant was not defeated yet. The heavier 
he got from the stones which had been poured 
inside him, the more angry he became, and the 
greater difficulty he had in demolishing the second 
platform. 

But he eventually reached it, and the young man 
stood above him on the third and last one. On 
this platform he had placed a very long and heavy 
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spear, which was not meant for throwing, but for 
using after the fashion of a boarding pike. The 
giant was now unable to bellow loudly, for his 
throat was fiill of stones and logs of wood, and he 
was compelled to keep his mouth open on account 
of the difficulty he experienced in breathing. But 
the young man had still another resource. He 
expended what stones and logs there were in the 
same manner as before, and the giant was very 
nearly full ; and just as he was with great difficulty 
reaching the third platform, he took his long spear 
and drove it with all his force into the giant's right 
eye. Having done this, he stood on the lowest rung 
of the vine ladder leading to the house above, and 
wdth his axe he cut the fiistenings of the third plat- 
form, so that the whole structure with the blazing 
bonfire on it dropped into the still open mouth of 
the half-blind giant. This was the finishing touch. 
The giant, unable to support his own weight on 
account of his unaccustomed stuffing, and blinded 
and scorched by the bonfire, dropped off the tree, 
and so heavy was he that on reaching the ground 
he burst into a hundred pieces. 

Thus this brave young man defeated the dreaded 
Tauni-kapi-kapi and revenged his father's death. 
At the foot of the tree the giant's wife and daughter 
had been watching the fight with much interest, 
never dreaming that their giant could be defeated. 
But when they saw the result of the conflict they 
began to cry* 
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" Do not cry," said the conqueror. " I have 
killed your father, but now you shall be my wife." 
So he married her, and in course of time his own 
people came back. 

When they returned his mother said to them : 
" When the giant came a long time ago and 
irightened you all away, you would not take me 
in your canoes ; now my son has killed the giant 
and you can live here once more. But you must 
give him all the prettiest girls in the tribe for his 
wives, and you must always do what he tells you in 
future, for no one else could have killed Tauni-kapi- 
kapi, and he must be a big man amongst you, and 
be your chief for the rest of his life." 

All the people agreed, and the brave young man 
became the chief of the tribe. 

Story of how the Dugong first made its appearance. 

In former days, in the coast villages of the Motu 
"tribe, the dugong did not exist. At the present 
day it is the greatest prize which can be secured 
Jby a fisherman, but in those days the turtle came 
first. He first made his appearance in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

During the month of February and March in 
^some fishing season of old time it was the habit of 
the Motuans, as it is now, to fish for turtle. It 
was also the habit of their restless and powerful 
inland neighbours, the Koitapuans, to make them- 
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selves acquainted with the results of each expedi- 
tion, and as the Motuans lived in deadly terror of 
them, they had small difficulty in imposing black* 
mail, which was paid, if not cheerfully, at least with 
the feeling that worse might follow should the tax 
be repudiated. 

After the strange fashion of natives, there were 
always some individual members of an oppressed 
tribe who maintained friendly relations with the 
oppressors, gave them valuable information, and 
generally contrived to make a profit out of fiiend 
and foe alike. They would have been called traitors 
and spies amongst ourselves, and the nearest tree 
would have been their fate ; but the peculiar code 
of honour by which these people were influenced 
not only secured them from what we should con- 
sider just retribution, but actually was the cause, 
as in the case of the hero of this narrative, of 
exalting them to the rank of demigod, which might 
be called an apotheosis of treachery. As will be 
seen, my present hero carried through a successfiil 
course of deceit, and was eventually, as a reward 
for his labours, transformed into a dugong, the 
pursuit of which at the present day is accompanied 
by the observance of a greater number of super- 
stitious beliefe than any other. In the Motu 
village of Hannabada, on the celebrated occasion in 
question, a great fishing expedition had come to 
a successful termination, and many turtle were 
awaiting the last rites which should consign them 
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to the flesh-pots of Motu. There was but one 
topic of conversation in the village, and each man 
speculated as to how much he could eat, how 
much he would get, and how long the eflEects would 
l£M9t in the blissful state of repletion. But all hopes 
are not fulfilled, and in this case the anticipation 
was better than the reality. One of their own 
tribe, a man whose name for the credit of the 
human species has not been handed down to pos- 
terity, a man who had taken no active part in 
the capture of this great haul of turtles, appeared 
suddenly in their midst as the envoy of the much 
dreaded Koi-tapuan tribe. It made no difference 
that he was one of their own people, as he was 
one of the friends of both sides before alluded to. 
He had no credentials to show, but his mere word 
was considered sufficient. His message was short : 
** Give me all the best of the turtles," said he, 
" or take the consequences from the Koi-tapuans." 
When it came to deciding between the loss of 
turtles, or the acceptation of consequences at the 
hands of their neighbours, there could be only 
one decision. They decided to decline the conse- 
quences, and allow the Koi-tapuans to accept the 
turtles. The perfidious and sham emissary was 
not contented with making his selection of all 
the best turtles, but also taunted his fiiends 
on their pusillanimity, and informed them that 
the bush tribes would probably not be satisfied 
after all. 
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** These turtle belong to Koi-tapu," said he, 
*' because you are afraid of Koi-tapu; and when- 
ever you catch more, Koi-tapu must have its share." 
He then loaded himself with the best of the turtle, 
and disappeared into the bush ; but this sham 
messenger had no real instructions from the Koi- 
tapuans at all. It was for his own benefit that he 
had played on the fears of the Motu tribe, and no 
sooner had he crossed the boundary of the tribes 
than he deposited his turtles in a hidden place 
amongst the rocks, and there he made a fire and 
remained till he had consumed the last of them. In 
the meantime, the Motuans had been catching more 
turtle, and were again preparing to make a feast, 
when the unwelcome messenger anived once more 
and demanded frirther blackmail, asserting that the 
Koi-tapuans were by no means satisfied, and that 
they stiU had it in their minds to destroy them 
utterly. 

At this period of the narrative, my old raconteur 
remarked parenthetically and apologetically, "This 
was a lie I " This point having been conceded, he 
resumed. 

For a considerable length of time this state of 
things continued. As often as they caught turtle, 
80 often the insatiable Koi-tapuans had to be 
bought off, and the big feast so anxiously looked 
forward to never came off, but only sufficient 
quantities of the rich flesh was consumed to make 
them wish for more — much more. But the end 
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was approaching, and Nemesis was rapidly over- 
taking the successful intriguer. He was blessed 
with two wives, and it was owing to their acuteness 
that his downfall was eventually brought about. It 
was their duty to prepare his evening meal for him, 
and they observed that on his return from each 
expedition, which was undertaken for the purpose of 
taking turtle to the Koi-tapuans, he displayed a 
strange want of appetite. Moreover, not being, I 
suppose, a very clean feeder, he was plentifully 
besmeared with fat ; and, last and most convincing 
proof that he had been getting his meals outside, 
his figure was invariably much distended. The late 
hours he kept on these occasions also helped to 
confirm their suspicion. They therefore confided in 
his sister, and this lady appeared to take as much 
interest in bringing about his exposure as his two 
wives did. Her advice was — ^watch him, and follow 
him. 

"Why," said she, with much wisdom, "should 
the belts of all our tribe be pulled tight while he 
constantly appears in a bloated and distended con- 
dition with his body covered with fat ? Why does 
he always say that he does not want food ? " 

The language in which these remarks were clothed 
was somewhat more coarse, but I may be permitted 
to paraphrase them. A plot was concocted that he 
should be watched on the very next occasion that he 
came to collect the Koi-tapuan blackmail They 
had not long to wait. A fishing party came in with 
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four turtle, and he at once demanded two of them. 
But suspicion had been aroused. They said, " We go 
out, we get cold and wet, we have bad weather, and 
the Koi-tapuans always want half of what we get." 

" Yes," said he, " and if you don't give it they 
will come down and kill you all." 

So, as usual, he had his way ; but this time he was 
followed by quite a family party— namely, his sister 
and two wives. They saw everything that occurred. 
He ate one turtle and put the other away for next 
day. 

Next day they returned, and watched him eating 
the second one. To frighten him, they made a noise 
like a hawk crying. 

" Hawk," he said, " why do you make that noise ? 
Do you think I am going to give you any of my fine 
fat turtle ? " 

The women, however, did not reveal themselves 
to him, but went quietly back and told their people 
what they had seen. The next day he was still 
eating turtle, and all the people of his village armed 
themselves with rattles, and followed his two wives 
to the place where he was. When they came near 
they saw him feeding in his hole, but they did not 
show themselves, but all worked their rattles to- 
gether, and made a great noise. 

"All right, hawk," said he; "I am not going 
to give you my fine fat turtle. I know who you 
are quite well,** and went on eating. But as the 
noise got louder, he began to be afraid, and said : 
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" Hawk, hawk, I know you ; there is nothing for 
you to eat" 

But still the noise got louder, and at last he was 
very much alarmed, and began to suspect that his 
people were watching him, and that the noise could 
not be attributed to a hawk. Accordingly, he en- 
deavoured to conceal the traces of his surreptitious 
feast, and as the noise became louder and louder he 
finally took to his heels, thoroughly frightened 

No sooner had he started, than the whole of his 
tribe joined in one loud cry, and pursued him as 
fast as they could. In spite of his surfeit of turtle, 
terror lent wings to his feet, and he was able to 
preserve the distance between pursued and pursuer. 
But pride ere long had a fall, and running at top 
speed down a steep declivity leading to the sea, he 
stumbled and fell. So violently did he strike his 
head on a rock that his features were completely 
altered. His nose was flattened into the same plane 
as the rest of his face, while the angle of his forehead 
was suddenly changed from obtuse to acute. But, 
as history repeats itself, he gathered fresh strength 
from the contact with his mother earth, and leaping 
up undauntedly, confronted his pursuers. His altered 
appearance must have surprised them, for it is not 
recorded that they attempted to molest him. 

" You men and women of my tribe," said he, " I 
have befooled you long enougL Now, I am going 
to pass away from you, but yet shall I not be for- 
gotten by you, and you shall hunt for me to all 
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time, as you are hunting me now. But you can- 
not catch me now, nor will you ever be able to catch 
me easily. To do so you must eat only certain 
forms of food ; you must abjure the society of your 
wives ; you must make nets stronger than any you 
have hitherto made; and you must become more 
cunning than you are now, before you can ever hope 
to catch me. I have broken my nose and my fore- 
head, and seel as I speak my legs are growing 
together. I now become a dugong, by that name 
I must be known. If you observe the conditions 
I impose upon you, you may catch me, but not 
otherwise.'' 

As he finished speaking his two legs grew together 
like a tail, and he suddenly disappeared into the 
soft water. 

All the people took his words to heart : they made 
strong nets, ate only certain sorts of food, took vows 
of chastity, and in course of time the fisherman who 
had faithfiilly fiilfilled all these conditions was occa- 
sionally rewarded by capturing that most delicious 
of all food — a dugong. 

Showing how the Moon was first discovered; how 
she was married to the Sun; and how they 
disagreed. 

The opening scene of this veracious anecdote is 
at a coast village named Keile. It is situated 
some twenty miles to the eastward of Port Moresby, 
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and is distinguished above all other places as being 
the birthplace of the moon. It must be understood 
that the moon is a female, and is the daughter 
of the earth ; but, as will be shown, she was pre- 
maturely bom through the inquisitiveness of a 
native of Keile; and it is owing to his prying 
disposition that the earth is accommodated with 
merely partial, instead of perpetual, illumination. 
The details of her marriage with the sun are 
enveloped in some obscurity, but the domestic 
differences of opinion subsequent to that event are 
dwelt on at some length. My native historian is 
somewhat shaky as to dates, but I think it fair 
to assume for granted that the story may begin 
with the traditional, "A long time ago/' 

A long time ago, a certain native, name un- 
known, was digging up the soil for the purpose 
of making a garden ; but he was not satisfied with 
merely turning the surface earth, but, from curiosity, 
or perhaps because he thought that by deep dig- 
ging he might reach very fine soil, he continued 
his labours till he had penetrated the soil to a 
great depth. After some weeks of digging, he 
began to get weary of his self-imposed task, and 
was about to discontinue his efforts, when at one 
comer of his excavation he saw the surface of a 
smooth, silvery shining object. His curiosity being 
aroused by this unusual experience, he continued 
to dig, and at length disclosed to view a shining 
circular object, which he had no great difiiculty in 
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lifting up in his hands. He was much elated with 
the prize he had secured, and lifted it up on high 
so that all the people might see it. But he was 
astonished to find, as he held it in his hands, that 
it was rapidly growing larger, though there was 
no increase of weight. But this only pleased him 
the more, as he cried : 

" This thing which I have found is alive ; it 
is a spirit, but from time to time it will take 
the earthly form of a woman, and then I shall 
marry her." 

By the advice of his friends, he took his newly 
discovered treasure to the sea, and there washed 
it, and held it up once more for the inspection 
of his friends. But by this time it had become 
gigantic in size, and was of such brilliancy that 
his people could hardly bear to look upon it. Once 
more he attempted to wash it in the sea, but now 
it had grown to such a size that he could no longer 
hold it. It was getting lighter and lighter every 
minute, and he felt that if he still retained his 
grasp on it, in a very short time he would be lift^ 
off his feet and carried up into the air. So he 
had reluctantly to release his hold, and no sooner 
had he done so, than it floated away to a short 
distance, shining very brightly, and surrounded 
by a silvery cloud. It did not go far, however, as 
it appeared to poise itself above the heads of the 
people, who were now watching it with fear, and 
from the bright cloud by which it was enveloped 
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a beautiful, clear woman's voice was heard speaking 
in tones of great anger. The voice addressed itself 
directly to the man who had accidentally discovered 
the still unborn moon^ 

"Why did you disturb me?" it said. "Many 
more years had to pass before the time came when 
I should be born. Now I am like a child prema- 
turely brought into the world, small, and having 
but little strength. In your ignorance you did not 
understand what you were doing, but the sacrilege 
you have committed will surely, at no great dis- 
tance from now, cause your death. Had I not 
been disturbed, but been bom by my mother earth 
at the appointed time, I should have cast a per- 
petual light over her; but now I cannot do so, 
and shall be compelled from day to day to alter 
in brilliancy." 

The voice became fainter and fainter, and the 
moon appeared to recede to the horizon, where it 
eventually seemed to sink into the water. The 
people stood watching till it had vanished, much 
astonished and perplexed by what they had seen 
and heard. But the young man who had been the 
author of it all was the only one amongst them who 
was not frightened. 

"Did I not tell you," said he, "that the jewel I 
had found was alive, and that it was a woman ? I 
shall search till I find her, and then she wiU be my 
wife ; for though she is angry now, in time she will 
be grateful to me for digging her out of her dark 
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hole in the ground, and givmg her the power to float 
through space. She will see that what I have done 
is for the best, and then she will reveal herself to 
me, and we shall be married. Now, I am going to 
take my dogs, and my spears, and my nets, and I 
shall travel over the country till I find her." 

His people did not try to dissuade him from what 
they considered a rash undertaking, and the next 
day he was gone. For many days he wandered 
about, supporting himself on the game which he 
procured, and never sleeping twice in the same 
place. 

After a considerable lapse of time, he came one 
day to the banks of a river, where game abounded 
to such an extent that he determined to rest there 
for a while, and give up his wandering habits. There 
were no people living round about the spot he 
selected for his habitation, and he was in a part of 
the country of which he had never heard before, 
though, as he conjectured, he was not more than a 
day's march from his own village. Though he had 
been wandering incessantly since the time of his 
adventure with the moon, he had retraced his steps 
as often as he had advanced, and had been travelling 
almost in a circle. It was his habit every afternoon 
after his day's hunting to repair to a large and 
beautiftil pool in the river, where the water was 
dear and fresh, and here he would bathe himself 
after the efforts of the day. One day, as he was 
going there for this purpose, his dogs set up a great 
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barking, and on arriving at the river's bank he saw 
the most beautiful woman he had ever beheld bathing 
herself in the river. On the bank was the grass 
petticoat where she had cast it off. Her skin was 
fair and her hair was yellow, and in beauty and 
figure she was inestimably superior to any woman 
he had ever dreamed of 

" This must be her for whom I have been watching 
so long," he meditated ; thereupon he sat down on 
her petticoat, and remained quietly watching her. 
At first she did not perceive him, as he made no 
sound, but sat there waiting for her to come out. 
But her attention was attracted by the dogs, and 
raising her eyes she saw him sitting on her 
petticoat. 

" What are you," she said ; " are you a man ? " 

" Yes," he replied, " I am a man, and I have been 
looking for you for a long time. I found you, and 
you belong to me. Now you must be married to 
me, and we will live together for the rest of our 
lives." 

'* For the rest of our lives 1 " she cried. " I am a 
spirit, and do not die ; you are only a man, and your 
life is short. If you were to touch me you would 
surely die, and before two days are over you must 
die in any case, for you have touched my clothes, 
and are even now sitting upon them." With that 
she looked at him earnestly and said : '' I have seen 
you before ; you are the man who dug me up from 
my mother earth. At that time I could not see 
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clearly, as I saw and spoke through a cloud, but 
now I see you are the same man." 

*' Yes," he said, " I am the same man, and I have 
come to look for my wife." 

**If I marry you," she said, "you must die ; but 
as you have touched my clothes you must die 
in any case, and so for one day I wiU marry you, 
and then you must go home to your village and 
prepare for death." 

" Whatever you wish I am prepared to do," he 
said. 

For one day they were married, and then the 
spirit of the moon told him that he had but another 
day to live, and bidding him farewell she disappeared 
from his sight. But before she left him she told 
him to go home and say good-bye to all his relations, 
and to make a farewell feast, for before the sun of 
the next day set he would be dead. 

It was her fate to be married to the sun, she 
informed him ; and the sun was even now angiy at 
their having been married for one day only. So he 
went home, and told his people everything which 
had occurred. 

A big feast was made, and he took a last fare- 
well of all his relations, and about an hour before 
sunset he went into his house and shut the door. 
As the sun got lower on the horizon he became 
weaker, and finally, as it dipped into the sea, his 
spirit departed with it. 

The moon had dispelled the atmosphere of haze 
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in which she was bom by repeated ablutions in the 
pool where her first ill-fated husband had met her, 
and now she was in the condition to carry out the 
purpose with which she was bom — namely, to become 
the wife of the sun^ But she did not quite come 
up to the sun's expectations, on account of the 
accident at her birth, of which he was presumably 
ignorant. Half her deeds were those of darkness, 
on account of her inability to at all times illuminate 
her mother earth. But nevertheless, possibly because 
he had no other choice, the sun fulfilled his part of 
the contract, and made her his wife. 

But domestic troubles soon commenced, on account 
of the sun's jealous nature : he complained of the 
moon's pursuing a totally difierent track to that in 
which he moved, and had no hesitation in enter- 
taining the most injurious suspicions as to her 
conduct. He accused her of being given to flirta- 
tion, and being eccentric in her orbit. His principal 
source of grievance was that she would never appear 
at her best during his presence, but that in his 
absence she would shine as brightly as she pleased ; 
and he maintained that she must have some ulterior 
motive for such a line of conduct, which could not 
redound to her credit. 

On her part, she told him that his suspicions were 
groundless ; that the only person she cared to please 
was her mother, the earth ; and that such brilliancy 
as she possessed was for her benefit alone. 

But the sun retorted by saying that she was 
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afraid to shine much whilst he was present in the 
sky, and that once every month she added insult 
to injury by appearing in her greatest splendour at 
the precise moment when he had gone to bed for 
the night. 

And so these domestic quarrels went on, and 
the sun could not induce the moon to alter her 
courses ; and the moon told her husband that there 
were several days in each month when they were 
actually out of sight of each other, and she should 
like to know how he made use of those opportunities ; 
adding that, for her part, she had the worst possible 
opinion of him, and believed that he spent them in 
riotous living. 

This widened the breach between them to such 
an extent, that they agreed for the future to be seen 
as little as possible in each other s society. For the 
sake of appearances, they would show themselves 
together for a few days eaoh month, but les con-- 
venances having thus been satisfied, they would 
agree to differ, and each to walk in their own paths 
without prejudice to the actions of the other. 

So ends the story, and, so far as I know, their 
difference of opinion has not been adjusted to the 
present day, nor is there any immediate probability 
of that desirable event coming to pass. 
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Story showing how Weapons were first introduced. 

The following is the story of a little boy who 
was gifted with considerable supernatural powers. 
It was owing to his intelligence that the weapons 
in use at the present day in the central districts 
of New Guinea came into existence. I suppose 
at the date at which this story opens the natives 
fought each other with the weapons provided by 
Nature. The world, too, must have been in a very 
elementary state, as the great Mount Yule, some 
6000 feet in height, was also the work of this 
extraordinary infant. The point of actual interest 
in the story is that it shows that the district 
round Mount Yule — that is to say, the country- 
inland from Hall Sound — was originally a centre 
of population from which colonies extended them- 
selves both east and west. It is still one of the 
most thickly populated districts in New Guinea, 
as recent exploration there has shown us, and the 
languages do not diflfer very materially fix)m the 
one in present use in the Motu villages. 

It appears that "a long time ago" a certain 
small and repulsive infant was bom into the 
world. It is natural that he should have been 
bom small, but what was unusual about him was 
that he never got any bigger. But from his 
earliest years he was a most precocious chUd. His 
appearance was not prepossessing. He was in the 
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habit of constantly changing his skin after the 
manner of snakes, and as he was always in a 
transition stage, he was usually not fit to be seen. 
But his wisdom for one of his tender years was so 
great, that his tribe had no hesitation in leaving 
him in sole charge of their village and their 
women, when they went forth on their marauding 
expeditions. 

It was on one of these occasions, when he -had 
been left with his mother in a canoe for the pur- 
pose of watching the village, that his strange series 
of adventures commenced. It seemed to him that 
there was no necessity for sticking to his post 
with the same tenacity as was displayed by the 
Homan sentinel in Pompeii, and accordingly, having 
satisfied himself, by an exhaustive survey of the 
village and its surroundings, that there was no 
danger to be apprehended, and that no foes were 
in sight, he lighted a fire-stick and went out for 
a walk. His wanderings took him into a part of 
the country with which he was unacquainted, but 
he walked on and on, hoping eventually to reach 
some place where he could sleep for the night. 
But after a time, when he had walked many 
miles, he became exhausted, and began to look 
about him for some place to pass the night in. 
He soon found a small hollow log of wood into 
which he could crawl, so diminutive was the size 
of this infant phenomenon. His fire-stick he left 
on the ground. After a time, he became sensible 
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of the sound of voices, and soon ascertained, by- 
listening to them, that a party of women, speaking a 
strange dialect, were in search of fire-wood. He lay 
perfectly still and listened to their conversation. 

" Here is a fire-stick," said one, " and a cocoa- 
nut husk; some one must have been here from 
the coast." 

" See," said another, " the fire-stick is still hot." 

" Here is plenty of fire-wood," said a third. " Let 
us fill our baskets quickly and go home." 

So they filled up their baskets quickly, and the 
hero of this anecdote was picked up, still curled 
up in his hollow log, and placed in a bag which 
was hung on the woman's shoulders. When they 
had completed their loads they started off for 
home, but the woman who was unconsciously 
carrying the child lagged behind, as she com- 
plained of the weight of her burden. The others 
were by this time far ahead of her, and she was 
lefb alone. But as she struggled on she heard a 
noise like a child crying immediately behind her. 
On looking round she could see nothing, and sup- 
posed that it must be the result of her imagination. 
As she walked she heard more cries, but could 
see nothing. 

" I think," said she, " something must be in my 
fire-wood." But after she had put her bundle down, 
and carefully examined it, she could still see nothing. 
" There is nothing in my bag," said she, " but fire- 
wood," and walked on once more. 

K 
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On reaching home, which she was very glad to do, 
as she had heard the cries behind her all the way, 
she deposited her load in a comer of her house, and 
went out into the garden. But the boy, with the 
preternatural intelligence with which he was gifted, 
had been communing with himself. Said he : 

** If I come out of my hollow log and show myself, 
I may be killed ; but if I stop in it I shall certainly 
be thrown into the fire, where I shall be burnt by 
accident." 

He therefore decided to choose the least of two 
evils, and come out of his log, and was found by his 
involuntary hostess, some time afterwards, sitting 
on the floor of her house. 

" Where do you come from ? " said she. " Do 
you not know that you will be killed ? *' 

" I came out of the hollow of one of your logs," 
said ha " Did you not hear a noise, like a child 
crying, while you were carrying your bundle ? " 

" Yes," she said. " I heard a child crying." 

'* It was I who cried,'* said the child. " When 
you put your load of fire-wood down on the floor I 
was afraid that I might be burnt by accident, and 
so I came out of my log. Now I mean to stay here. 
I will be your chUd, and you shall be my mother. 
I have always been accustomed to look after my own 
village while my people were away, and I will look 
after your house now." 

" But," said the woman, '* what are you ? You 
look like a small child just bom, and yet you speak 
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like a grown-up man. Besides, I do not like your 
appearance ; your skin is coming oflP, and I do not 
wish to be the mother of so ugly a child." 

'* Never mind my skin," said the boy. " I know 
more than any grown-up man, and for the future I 
mean to look after your house." 

The woman could not refuse his request, as she 
saw that he was a very unusual child, and so she 
gave her consent to the arrangement, at the same 
time stipulating that this new member of her family 
was to do a maximum of work for a minimum of 
pay in the form of food. For some years the boy 
remained in her house ; but though he was wiser 
than any man in the place, his wisdom was never 
acknowledged, for his increasing years did not 
increase his size, and he was invariably treated as 
a little child. But the woman recognized his good 
qualities, and under her care he gradually got rid 
of his habit of changing his skin, and became like 
other children. He took no active part either in 
fishing or hunting, but he used to complain to his 
mother that the men of her tribe knew very little 
of either pursuit, and that he could, if he chose, 
show them the way to do both properly. But his 
mother only laughed at him, and said : 

*' Though you are old, you are still a baby ; what 
can you know ? " 

" Let me go fishing," said he, " and you will see." 

So his mother gave her consent, and the next time 
the men went fishing the boy followed after them. 
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When they arrived at the river, they joined all their 
nets together to form a barricade, and then com- 
menced to beat the water so that the fish should 
be driven into the nets. The rule was that each 
man should have all the fish that went into his net. 
The nets in the centre were generally considered 
to have the best chance, and so the boy had to be 
satisfied with an outside position near the bank. 
But strange to say, to the great indignation of the 
men, it was found on hauling the nets up that the 
boy's net was quite full, while theirs remained 
empty. 

" Who is this boy who has got all the fish ? " said 
they. " He has got no father or mother ; we do not 
know him." 

And so they appropriated the whole of his fish, 
and only gave him one very little one. On his 
return he complained of the treatment he had 
received, but he got but little consolation fi'om 
the woman who had adopted him. 

" I cannot help it," she said. " You have no one 
to look after you, and the people wiU do what they 
like.'' 

He said : *' Wait a little, and all the people will 
see what I can do." 

Next day he went with all the men hunting, and 
when the barrier of kangaroo nets had been built, 
aU the kangaroos and wild pigs went into his net 
and into none other. This created another out- 
burst of rage on the part of the men, and they took 
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all the game away from him and threw him one 
small kangaroo-rat. He again complained to his 
mother, but she reftised to believe his story. 

" I do not beKeve you got any fish or kangaroo at 
all," she said. 

" Very well, mother," he replied, " you will soon 
see for yourself what I can do." 

Next day the people hunted once more, but this 
time he did not accompany them. 

When they had gone, he said to his mother : 
"Get all the young women together and all the 
men's wives, and we will go fishing." 

As the women really wished to see if he could 
fish, they agreed to his proposal, and they were soon 
out on the river in their canoes. When he arrived 
at a certain place at some distance from the village, 
he landed, leaving the women in their canoes. As 
soon as he was out of sight, he turned himself into a 
large fish and jumped into the water. He swam 
slowly up to the canoes and put his tail out of the 
water, and all the women jumped overboard to try 
to catch him, but he easily evaded them ; and when 
he had amused himself long enough in this manner 
he returned to the bush and appeared to the women 
in his natural form. 

"Why did you not come quickly?" they cried. 
" We could not catch the big fish by ourselves." But 
the boy only laughed, and returned once more to 
the bush, where he assumed the form of a kangaroo. 

When the women saw him they tried to drive 
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him into the water, so that they might kill him, but 
he jumped tlie river quite easily and disappeared on 
the other side. When they saw him again in his 
proper form they were very angry with him, but he 
only laughed, and said, " You will see what I can do 
by-and-by." 

They then pulled up the river to a place near 
to the spot where the boy had been picked up in 
the fire-wood. 

" Now this is my place," said he. " Watch me 
carefully, and see what I can do." He then picked 
some stalks from a small shrub and pounded them 
together and threw them into the river. 

No sooner had he done this than all the fish in 
that part of the river died, and the women looking 
in saw the bottom covered with them. 

" Now dive for them," said he ; and all that day 
till it was dark they were picking up the fish from 
the bottom of the river. "Do you believe me 
now ? " said he ; ** but I have much more to do 
still. That big fish was myself, and so was the 
big kangaroo. Now it is dark, and too late to go 
home, and so we will sleep here at this place, which 
belongs to me." 

The women consented, and they made a fire with 
two sticks, cooked some fish, and prepared to go 
to sleep. 

Before they went to sleep, the boy said: "No 
woman must walk about or move during the night, 
but all must sleep in the same place." 
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In the middle of the night the ground on which 
they slept began tq rise, and it continued rising 
and rising tiU the morning. But when the day- 
light came some of the women woke up, and, 
feeling very cold, they started up to look about 
them. They heard a great noise like thunder, for 
the ground was still rising, and, looking down the 
precipitous sides of the mountain, they could see 
their own village like a little speck beneath them, 
and their own river looking like a silver thread. 
They began to cry, and woke up the rest of the 
party, who also began to cry. Then they turned 
on the boy and abused him, and threatened to 
kill him. 

His mother said : " You wretched little boy, 
who used to change your skin like a snake, whom 
I picked up hidden like a centipede in a log of 
fire- wood, why have you done this ? You have 
taken us from our husbands, and now what reason 
is there why we should not kill you ? " 

"Because you have not got the power," said 
he. "I am on my own place where you picked 
me up years ago. This is my mountain ; I have 
made it in the night. As long as I remain on this 
mountain no one can kill me. You ask me why 
I have done this. It is because your foolish 
husbands would not believe me, and treated me 
badly, giving me only one small fish and a 
kangaroo-Hit when I went hunting with them. 
Now, this is my payment to them for their treat- 
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ment to me, for I have stolen all their wives, and 
they will never see them again. You now aU 
belong to me, and are my wives, so you can make 
up your minds never to go home again, for this 
must be your home. And if you obey my orders 
you will never die, but your husbands will die, for 
they are foolish. But I will give them one chance, 
and if they do not accept it they will die." 

After this speech, the women understood that 
they could not help doing what the boy told them, 
and they resigned themselves to their fate, and 
resolved to make the best of it. In the village 
much consternation prevailed when the men dis- 
covered that all their wives and all the young 
women had gone away, and for some days they 
did not know what to do. But after a time news 
came from the interior, and they were told that 
the mysterious boy who had lived for some time 
with them had got their wives on the top of the 
new mountain. Accordingly, they started off for 
the purpose of getting them back, and resolved to 
have the life of the author of all this mischief. 
The women on the mountain, who were watching 
their movements, said to the boy : 

" Now you see what is going to happen to you. 
There will be fighting, and you will be killed." 

" Not at all," said the intrepid youth. "They 
cannot get up here, and if they could they could not 
kill me. I know more about killing than they do." 

About the middle of that day the village people 
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arrived at the foot of the highest rock, but they 
found that they could get no farther than that. 
But they determined to try what threats would do. 

" Give us back our wives," they cried, " or we 
will come up and kill you at once." 

The boy laughed loudly in reply. 

" Killing!" said he. " What do you know about 
killing ? You cannot even kill fish or kangaroo. 
But I remember how you treated me when I lived 
amongst you, and this is my payment to you for 
what you did thea You will never get your wives 
or sisters back, as they now all belong to me. But 
I will give you something in exchange for them ; I 
will show you how to kill each other properly." 

And with that he threw a spear into their midst, 
killing one of them instantly. 

" That is a spear ; copy it carefully, for you have 
seen how it kills." 

He next took up a bow and arrow, and shot 
another man ; after which he threw the bow down to 
them. 

" That is a bow and arrow ; you see how it kills. 
Copy it carefully, and kill one another." 

The next thing he threw to them was a club. 

" This is to be used when a man is half dead, 
for breaking his head with. Copy it carefully, and 
use it well." 

The next thing he threw them was a shield. 

" If you use this shield properly, you cannot be 
speared, or killed by an arrow," said he. '* Now I 
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have only two more things to give you : one is this 
charmed stone, with which you can kill people 
without wounding them. You must pray to it whilst 
the man you wish to kill sleeps, and he is certain 
to die very shortly. One more thing I have to give 
you. If you catch it in your hands before it touches 
the ground, all will be well with you ; but if you let 
it fall it will be the worse for you, and you will 
repent it all your lives." 

And with that he threw down a dead body into 
their inidst. But the people below were frightened, 
and did not like to touch it, and the corpse fell on 
to the ground at their feet, for no one had stretched 
out a hand to catch it. The boy laughed when he 
saw it fall, and said : 

" I knew you would be afraid to catch the dead 
body. If I had not known it, I would not first have 
given you the weapons for killing yourselves with, 
for if you had caught it those weapons would have 
been useless to you, as you would have had the 
power of living for ever, as I have. Now you will 
all die when your time comes, and very few amongst 
you will grow old, for you will fight amongst your- 
selves with your new weapons, and will soon take 
a delight in killing. But let none of you in the 
fixture come up here, for I cannot die, and I shall be 
here always. If you come here I will kill you, for 
the way you treated me when I lived amongst you. 
And now all your wives are my wives, and my chil- 
dren will be the spirits of this mountain, and they, 
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too, will be immortal, and from time to time they will 
come and kill some of you ; nor will your sorcerers 
be able to cast them out. And when you die my 
spirits of the mountain will be stronger than the 
spirits of your dead men ; and when your body dies, 
my spirits will kill your spirits, and you will be 
utterly finished." 

The village people sorrowfully retired on hearing 
these words ; and to this day Mount Yule is the 
home of this powerful and implacable spirit. 

This ends the story of the precocious infant who 
to this day is the bogie of the people round about 
HaQ Sound. 

Mount Yule is, I should imagine, an inaccessible 
mountain, if one can judge from the outline ; cer- 
tainly no one has ever ascended it. I do not think 
any natives could be found who would so far over- 
come their superstitious fears as to accompany any 
expedition for that purpose. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A TRIP TO THE LALOKI RIVER. 

It will probably be a pleasanter method of giving a 
short description of some of the inland country if I 
describe one of the shooting expeditions I was very 
fond of making, than by any elaborate attempts at 
descriptions of scenery. My companion on this 
occasion was C. He had already got nearly the 
whole habitable world at his fingers'-ends, and, as 
probably still the most insiccessible country in it, he 
was now thirsting to see New Guinea. 

We discussed the project in the smoking-room of 
a London club, and agreed to meet in Cairo on a 
certain date, and start together. 

On my arrival in Cairo, the first person I saw was 
C. His passage was taken to Australia, and he 
evidently meant coming. His plan then was to 
devote as long a time as I pleased to going round 
the whole coast with me. 

Both his arrangements and mine were sub- 
sequently changed. After a few weeks in Port 
Moresby, private aflFairs made it necessary for me 
to return to Australia, and he got a telegram 
recalling him to England. 
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However, during the short time we were in New 
Guinea we made the most of our time. A shooting 
trip to the Laloki is an experience no stranger is 
allowed to leave Port Moresby without going 
through. 

The distance inland is not great, only about twelve 
miles, but a very good idea of what the country is 
like can be obtained from even this small experience. 
We had no plans as to how long we should be away, 
but we decided in any case to camp on the river for 
two nights, and for as much longer as we might feel 
inclined. C. had a battery of guns and rifles, the 
like of which had never been seen in New Guinea 
before. A day was spent in making a selection of 
these, and we went forth fiiUy prepared to do battle 
with any new and hitherto unknown Papuan mon- 
strosity which might present itself to us. Such 
horses as could be mustered were run into the 
paddock, to be ready for a start first thing in the 
morning. The horses are the descendants of some 
which were left in New Guinea by the survivors of 
an ill-fated gold-mining expedition some tenyears 
ago. They had been broken in after a somewhat 
amateur manner, but most of them made good pstck- 
horses. I had impressed on C, knowing his weak- 
ness for lying in bed in the morning, that if we 
wished to cross the coast range of hills before the 
heat of the day, we must start at daybreak, and he 
promised that six o'clock should see him in the 
saddle. We actually succeeded in getting away at 
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about eight, for when six o'clock came nothing but 
maledictions could be extracted from C. About 
twenty natives had been engaged as carriers, and 
they were all assembled, each man carrying his 
hunting spears, long before daylight. A non- 
descript pack of hounds accompanied us, among 
which were two good kangaroo hoimds belonging 
to the Mission. As I knew the nature of the 
ground we had to ride over, and the penetrating 
power of the spear-grass, I had provided myself 
with coarse canvas trousers and long boots. C 
appeared in the most faultless get-up, and my 
servant, on whom neither leeches nor spear-grass 
seemed to produce any effect, resolved according to 
his habit to tramp bare-legged and barefoot. For 
the first mile before arriving at the foot of the 
range, the path winds through native cultivation, 
small thickets, and long grass eight feet high. 
Scrub fowl, megapodes, parrots, and quail abound, 
but the grass is so long that it would be hopeless 
work to shoot any, as the chances would be very 
much against their being picked up. The sun had 
become so hot- that at the foot of the range we 
made a short halt under the shade of a dense 
grove of bananas, and proceeded to spend a short 
time in extracting the spears of the grass from 
our clothing. Our native bearers already began 
to complain of the weight of their loads, and sug- 
gested that it would be a favourable opportunity for 
a smoke. 
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This I sternly refused, and told them the first 
smoke would be eight miles farther on. 

After a steep scramble, the top of the range 
was reached. For half the distance the path winds 
through a thicket of fine forest trees. Here we 
were severely bitten by large red ants. Every 
leaf we brushed against discharged its load of 
ants down our necks, and each ant seized his 
opportunity of burying his nippers in our flesh. 
C.'s language was really horrible imder this trial, 
but I consoled him by telling him that if he got 
to the end of his journey without being attacked 
by bush ticks, or scrub itch, he might think him- 
self fortunate, and that neither of those bush pests 
were so bad as the leeches he would encounter in 
the swamps. The view from the top of the track 
is very fine ; the Bay of Port Moresby to the south- 
ward looking as blue as an Italian lake, and to 
the eastward the countless peaks of the Astrolabe 
range. To the northward, if it be not covered 
with clouds, the great Mount Owen Stanley itself, 
nearly 14,000 feet high, may be clearly seen. This 
position was the last from which we should feel 
the sea breeze, as we had to descend to plains 
and follow them to the river, so we halted and 
made the most of it. But if we were not to be 
absolutely roasted alive in the stifling heat of the 
plains, it was necessary to push on to the first 
creek, where a long rest in the shade of some 
huge forest trees could be looked forward to. As 
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we descended the range, and left the cool trade 
wind behind us, it felt like entering the hot rooms 
of a Turkish bath. Not a breath of air was there 
down in the hollow, and when we got into the 
long grass it seemed almost impossible to breathe. 
In places the grass was fully ten feet high, and 
our horses had to force their way through it aa 
best they could. 

No sign of a track could be seen, but the natives 
kept on ahead, worming their way through in a 
wonderful manner. In places, however, the ground 
is more open, and in these we stopped to get as 
much air as we could after the stifling heat of the 
grasa There is always a possibility of riding into- 
a hornet's nest, though that did not happen to us 
this time. On two other occasions I have done 
it, and each time have been badly stung. Large- 
carpet snakes, as they are called in Australia, 
also abound in the grass, and the first iijtel- 
ligence you generally receive of their proximity 
is by the sudden violent plunging of your horse, 
and the not unlikely event of your being dragged 
out of the saddle by the grass. However, none 
of these misfortunes happened to us, and C. and I 
were both glad to reach the first camp, water our 
horses, and sit down to luncheon. Here we found 
our native bearers eagerly clamouring for tobacco, 
which was given them. As we had only four 
miles more to ride, we decided to stay here until 
the heat of the day should be past. Charles, my^ 
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European servant, to whom the heat is of no con- 
sequence, went off in search of ducks up the creek, 
and soon returned with several wood ducks and 
teaL The enormous number of alligators in the 
creek makes the work of retrieving ducks in the 
water rather risky. Constantly I have watched 
a dead one, and wondered how I should get him 
out, when the question has been settled for me 
by an alligator. 

The natives say that alligators will never molest 
you on shore unless you happen to be on their 
track, between them and the water. In these cir- 
cumstances they may possibly rush at you, striking 
at you with their tail as they pass. In the water, 
of course they are much more formidable. 

In the evening we arrived at the river, and had 
just time to get our tents pitched for the night 
before dark came on. We had picked up a few 
small kangaroo in the last four miles, on the 
strength of which our bearers made merry. The river 
itself at this point is a rapid, running muddy stream, 
not quite so wide as the Thames at Oxford. 

A huge fire was made, and after dinner C. and 
I lay down to smoke and discuss things in general 
The mosquitos were so bad that the natives even 
made up their minds to sit up all night, since 
sleep was well-nigh impossible. All sorts of little 
creatures were from time to time caught and eaten 
by the natives. Small iguanos and flying-foxes 
were both favourite morsels, and they were barely 

L 
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killed before they were cooking on the fire. 
During the night a bush tribe came down to 
the opposite side of the river and entered into 
conversation with us. 

They had brought us some vegetables, but where 
we were the river was too high for them to ford. 
Neither of us felt much inclined to sleep. When 
one has got out of the habit of camping in the open 
air the first two or three nights always feel strange, 
and one has to renew one's acquaintance with the 
innumerable night sounds in the forest. C. also 
insisted that a certain large alligator he had seen 
would pay us a nocturnal visit. Even with all the 
attendant discomforts in the form of mosquitos, &c., 
there is a fascination in sleeping in the open air, and 
the stories told round a camp fire grow more and 
more marvellous as the night advances. It is 
annoying^ just as one has dropped off to sleep, how- 
ever, to be woke up with a request to fire off a gun, 
as there are spirits about. 

In the early morning we turned out to shoot for 
the pot, and a miscellaneous collection was the result 
— ducks and teal, several of the huge goura pigeons, 
probably the largest pigeon in the world, and scrub 
fowl of various sorts. The goura pigeon is frequently 
the size of a small turkey ; they average in weight 
from six to seven pounds, and some have been shot 
weighing nine pounds and over. 

Before breakfast on this day we had a sad disaster ; 
our best ktrngaroo hound chased a kangaroo into the 
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river. C. and I fired at the kangaroo in the water, 
killing it, and immediately the natives jumped in, 
oblivious of alligators, to fetch it out. Poor Carlo, 
the kangaroo hound, had not been many seconds 
in the water before he began to beat it with his 
forelegs, and, hardly uttering a sound, was slowly 
pulled under, and never reappeared. A tremendous 
shout of " Alligator " went up from the natives, and 
in a second every native was on the bank. The 
dog had been pulled under by the hind-quarters 
without the alligator even showing himself. 

The natives began a lamentation for him as if he 
had been one of themselves ; broke their spears 
\ across their knees, and declared, now that Carlo was 
gone, they would do no more hunting. It cast a 
decided gloom over the whole party, and we ate our 
breakfast in a rather depressed state of mind ; he 
was much the best kangaroo hound in New Guinea, 
and could not be replaced easily. 

It was far too hot during the heat of the day to 
think of any more shooting ; but, in spite of Carlo's 
death, some natives went out and speared a few 
kangaroo. C. determined to make amends for the 
wakefulness of the preceding night, and spent the 
greater part of the day in a state of happy oblivion. 

After another day's shooting we thought it time 
to go back to Port Moresby. The natives especially 
were anxious to return, as they had not been very 
successful with the kangaroo. A fortunate hunt 
with them means an opportunity for unlimited 
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gorging, and the luxury, unknown to the European, 
of spending the day lying in the shade in a state of 
repletion. 

I have merely given a little sketch of this trip, 
as it is the usual one undertaken by strangers in 
New Guinea. From Port Moresby expeditions can 
be made with perfect safety for about fifty miles into 
the interior, and past that limit no one has as yet 
penetrated. Horses have to be abandoned about 
twenty miles inland, as the country becomes too 
rough for them, and future operations have to be 
conducted on foot. 

It is not worth any one's while to visit New Guinea 
merely in the interests of sport. Plenty of birds 
may be shot, and it is a magnificent field for the 
collector, but of big game there is none. The only 
occasions when sport on a large scale may be seen 
are in the months of June and July. In these 
months the natives bum the long grass, and make 
their arrangements for trapping and spearing the 
animals it contains, while they are retreating before 
the flames. 

The grass swarms with wild pig and kangaroo. 
Large clearings are cut in order to enable the 
hunters to keep the fire under control, and in these 
clearings huge barricades of nets are built to entrap 
the flying animals. Once in the nets, they are soon 
speared by the natives. It is a great festival for 
them, as the supply of meat food while it lasts is &r 
in excess of their requirements. Many of them. 
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after one of these hunts, become for a time 
possessed of devils — ^in other words, they have 
severe bilious attacks from over-eating themselves. 
In some years the grass will not bum on account of 
continued wet weather, and when this occurs it is 
looked upon as a national misfortune. The only 
really sporting shooting I know of, is afforded by the 
ducks and wild-fowl of every sort on the lagoons 
about the rivers, and by the pigeons which frequent 
the small islands near the mainland to roost on at 
night. With a proper supply of punts the duck- 
shooting might be as good as in any part of the 
world. The pigeons are more easily got at. 

When sailing along the coast I always made a 
note of any small island to which I saw them flying, 
with the result that, in the south-east end at all 
events, I hardly ever anchored anywhere for the 
night without having a couple of hours' shooting. 

For an hour and a half before sunset they come 
off in hundreds from the mainland where they have 
been feeding, and having reached their roosting 
ground, are not easily turned back again. The 
result is usually as quick and pretty shooting as the 
comer of any English covert could afford. The natives 
take an immense pleasure in this form of shooting, 
and they are useful as retrievers, for the pigeons 
generally fall into the water. In September they 
begin to migrate to the south, and frequent the 
islands off the Queensland coast. 

The quail-shooting is not sufficiently good to make 
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up for the hard work of finding them, fourteen 
couple being the best performance for one gun that 
I know ofc On the whole, I think fishing provides 
more sport than shooting in New Guinea. I think 
no one but myself has ever killed fish on a salmon- 
rod hera The sport is as good as salmon-fishing, 
but every now and then a monster sails away with 
two hundred yards of line without even giving you 
a glimpse of his back. The ordinary spoon-bait is 
very killing, but the fish are not particular ; any- 
thing bright in the water will do. There are some 
three or four kinds of fish which can be caught 
in this manner — all of them strong, active fish, and 
very good to eat. I know nothing so interesting 
once in a way as firing a cartridge of dynamite or a 
hand-charge of gun-cotton in the middle of a great 
coral growth not more than five fathoms under the 
surface. It savours of poaching, and I only do it 
rarely, and that when I know I can dispose of all the 
fisL While C. was with me, he fired four shots one 
afternoon, killing in all over three hundred and fifty 
fish of all sizes : the largest was a huge rock cod 
weighing a good sixty pounds, and the rest were 
coral fish of every conceivable shape and colour. 
After the shot the natives jump overboard and dive 
for the stunned fish. Many of them recover them- 
selves and escape in time, but a good two-thirds of 
the number will be put in the boat. No one who 
has not seen it can imagine the beautiful appearance 
presented by coral fish immediately after they are 
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taken out of the water. After one of these shots, 
while the natives were all in the water diving, a very 
large and evidently very much enraged snake made 
for the boat, his head raised a foot out of the water . 
and his mouth wide open. He had been rudely dis- 
turbed by the shock, but, apparently not much hurt, 
he came on at great speed for the boat, evidently 
with the intention of attacking it. A blow with an 
oar knocked him under the water, but on coming up 
he advanced to the charge a second time. A second 
blow killed him, and he was scooped into the boat. 
He turned out to be a very poisonous land-snake, 
and waa about eight feet long. The natives hardly 
knew what to do while this was going on, as they 
were afraid to come near the boat, and equally afraid 
of being in the water with such a disagreeable com- 
panion. I do not like dynamite fishing, as it is 
certain that a large number of small fish useless for 
food must be killed. 

It is by no means a safe amusement either, on 
account of the bad quality of the fuse supplied. 
Of course it is very popular with the natives on 
account of the large number of fish kUled with 
little or no trouble. It seldom happens, when I 
am cruising about among the islands, that a day 
passes without catching about 100 lb. of fish. On 
one occasion in Milne Bay we felt a very large fish 
on the line, and the yacht was lufied up to take 
the strain off the lina On getting the fish along- 
side, it proved to be a sword-fish, about six feet 
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longy the only one I ever saw take a bait. It was 
clear that the line could not stand the strain of 
lifting it in, and the only other way was to get a 
bow-line round it, and hoist it on board. Alas I 
the bow-line slipped off it just as it was coming 
over the side, and so I lost the only sword-fish I 
shall ever have a chance of catching. 

On one occasion, C. and I were coming through 
a passage in the Australian barrier reef. We had 
caught four fish, weighing between them about 
ICO lb., and had got another on. Suddenly there 
was a tremendous splash in the water, the line 
went through our fingers like lightning, cutting 
them to the bone; a hitch of the line got round 
C.'s foot, nearly dragging him overboard, and then 
the strain ceased ; and when we hauled the line 
in> all that was left on it was the head of a very 
fine king-fish, of some thirty pounds weight. A 
shark had taken this little thirty pounds bait just 
as we were getting him alongside. 

While on the subject of sharks, I may say here 
that a year or two ago there were some apparently 
fabulous anecdotes about the size of the sharks in 
Redscar Bay. They were described as being thirty 
feet long and more. I had been often in Bedscar 
Bay, and had never seen them, and I did not 
believe in this enormous size, as a seventeen-foot 
shark is considered a very large one. A few 
months ago, however, I was again in Bedscar Bay, 
at anchor imder the lee of a small island there. 
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I had been on shore shooting, and while I was 
pulling off to the ship, I saw first the head, then 
the dorsal fin and tail, of a shark decidedly longer 
than the boat we were in. When he lifted Hs 
head out of the water, it seemed broad enough to 
take us all in without much inconvenience to 
himself. I think, without exaggeration, he must 
have been thirty feet long, and the sensation of 
being close to him in a small boat was by no 
means an agreeable one. 

There are very few places on the coast suitable 
for hauling the Seine net, and drift nets and 
trammels are also the cause of more disappoint- 
ment than profit. The trammel is very deadly 
when put down in a tide way, but if it is left 
down for a night, poachers, in the form of sharks 
and other big fish, destroy yards of it in a very 
short time. The coast abounds with turtle, and 
in many places with dugong, but at only one or 
two places are the natives at all clever at catching 
them. This is strange, as both are very easy 
animals to catch, and the source of considerable 
profit. Indeed, I have often wondered why white 
fishermen have neglected the dugong and clung 
to the doubtful profits of B6che-de-Mer fishing. 
The hide, oil, and ivory are all valuable, and con- 
siderable profits were made on the Queensland coast 
by a dugong fishery started some years ago. 

Of course the great desire of every visitor to 
New Guinea is to shoot some birds of paradisa 1 
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cannot say I think this a very amusing occupation 
myself. They are usually to be found a consider- 
able distance inland ; they live in the dense forest, 
and frequent the tops of the highest trees. The 
labour of hunting for them is very great, and when 
at last you see them, the shooting is tame and 
uninteresting. Several white men make a living 
by shooting them, as they fetch from one pound 
to thirty shillings a skin in Queensland. Oddly 
enough, in London, five shillings is about the 
market value of one of the ordinary Kaggianas. 
In fact, in New Guinea itself, one would have to 
pay three times as much for a skin as in London. 

This is the case with one or two other native 
curiosities out here, notably in the case of pearls at 
Thursday Island. Of course the collectors live in 
the hope of shooting new species, and not many 
years ago nearly all the species were new, and no 
doubt there are many still to be discovered. 

To return to sport. No one has ever yet tried 
fly-fishing in the rivers ; in fact, very little is known 
of the fresh-water fish of New Guinea. I have never 
had the time to have boats or punts built for the 
purpose on any river. That there are many fish 
which would take a fly I feel certain ; it has only to 
be tried. The only form of fishing I have ever at- 
tempted in a river was for alligators, with a shark- 
hook, baited with a young kangaroo ; they are very 
\ cunning, however, and require a live bait of some 
description. A dog tied to a tree near the river 
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is supposed to be the best bait ; and if half the dogs 
now in New Guinea were dedicated to this purpose 
it would be a more agreeable country to live in than 
it now is. 

I have spoken at this length on the subject of 
sport, as I consider it is an important one for any- 
body living in the country to study. It is essential 
in this country, if one is to keep in good health, 
to devote an hour or two each day to taking exercise 
in some form or another. It is also essential, for 
the same purpose, to keep the larder well supplied 
with fresh food, which can very seldom be bought 
from natives, as they rarely have more than they 
require for themselves. Tliere is no occasion on 
which a traveller can mingle so intimately with 
V natives as on a shooting expedition ; it is then, if 
ever, that you will get at his secrets, whilst he is 
sitting round a camp fire, as full of kangaroo as he 
can hold, and passing round the friendly bow-bow, 
or native tobacco-pipe. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A BOATING TRIP TO THE EASTWARD. 

In New Guinea, and more especially in the north- 
west monsoon, it is more convenient to visit coast 
tribes and districts in a whale-boat than in any 
larger description of vessel. Life in a whale-boat 
is fitr from being unpleasant, in spite of occasional 
drenchings, and the necessity for snatching a scrap 
of sleep whenever it is possible to do so. A trip 
I have had to make on several occasions will serve 
as a fair specimen of what the work is like — 
namely, from Port Moresby to Aroma, a distance of 
about seventy milea On the occasion I am going 
to describe the Rev. Mr. Chalmers was my com- 
panion, and a better companion no man could wish 
for ; there was something about him which always 
kept our boat's crew in a good temper, no matter 
how long they had been pulling, or how wet and 
cold they were. 

The crew were selected eight in number, and the 
day before starting Chahners suggested that we 
should also carry a "jester " with us. He said he 
would be well worth his food and wages, as he 
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would make the men laugh, and keep them in a good 
humour. 

Old Va-buri, the jester, was therefore told to 
coma He certainly was a great acquisition; he 
depended more on his facial expression and gestures 
for causing a laugh than on the anecdotes them- 
selves. 

At daybreak in the morning we were ready to 
start, and soon we were bowling along seven knots 
before half a gale of wind from the north-west. 
Occasionally the thought would cross our minds, 
" How are we ever to get back against such a sea 
and wind ? " There was every prospect of its lasting 
another two months, and no boat's crew in the world 
— certainly not a native crew — could have pulled 
against it. But there was no use in speculating on 
any future troubles in which we might be involved ; 
for the present the rapid motion was exhilarating 
and somewhat exciting, as sea after sea raced after 
us, and seemed as if each one must infallibly €11 the 
boat. But Va-buri sat on the gunwale of the 
boat, and frowned and gesticulated at the waves, 
and whether it was due to the sternness of his eye 
or to good steering, no wave did more harm than 
occasionally to splash Va-buri himself 

The native crew having got nothing to do but to 
lie down in the boat and keep quiet, produced the 
inevitable bow-bow, or pipe of the country, and 
passed it first to Va-buri, who held it up to us, 
and said in an insinuating whisper, " tombacco ? " 
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Having got his tobacco, he next whispered the 
word "matches!," as one who should say, ''I know 
it is not in the least likely that you should have any 
matches, but stiU, if you have such a thing about 
you ; " and here he held up the pipe in a suggestive 
manner. 

How I have sworn at the bow-bow on boating 
trips 1 It takes two or three men to light it,.* 
and as many others as may be in the boat to 
watch the operation- In the meantime the boat 
drifts away to leeward, and much good time and 
temper are lost. But being a conservative people, 
N they must do as their grandfathers have done, and 
so the bow-bow still holds its own against the clay- 
pipe. 

But as we were running to leeward, and the men 
had nothing to do, Va-buri got his tobacco and 
matches, and having finished his smoke, proceeded 
to narrate to the company the details of an enormous 
meal he had had on some former occasion at Hula, 
the place at which we were going to sleep that 
night. It must have been truly a meal to remember, 
as Va-buri seemed to have eaten the best part of a 
large turtle, and coco-nuts, yams, and sweet potatoes 
innumerable. 

The object of the anecdote was no doubt to hint 
in a delicate manner that advancing age had not 
destroyed his powers as a trencherman, and that he 
trusted that he would be equally weU regaled on 
this occasion as he had been on the last. He had 
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something to say about every place we passed. At 
one place he had nearly been speared, at another 
he had killed a man, a woman, and a little child ; 
nearly every village was to him the scene of some 
fonner triumph of love or war. In this manner, with 
Va-buri's assistance, the seven or eight hours passed 
pleasantly enough, and about sunset we shot the 
bar at Hula without capsizing, and landed on the 
beach opposite to the Rarotongan teacher's house, 
which was to be our quarters for the night. Itama 
our host, with his wife and a troop of native girls, 
came down to meet us, and soon we were established 
in his clean five-roomed house, while the despairing 
cries of an old hen flying before a crowd of children 
armed with sticks and stones informed us that 
Itama was making preparations for our dinner. The 
hospitality of the native teachers is great. 

Mrs. Itama produced snow-white sheets and the 
smartest quilts ; but although we were to make an 
early start in the morning, we sat up half the night 
listening to our boat's crew entertaining the people 
of Hula with a Motu dance. 

At Hula we made a division of our trade goods 
and stores, as we intended calling there again on 
our return voyage, and Itama and his wife, both 
large and portly people, wished to come on in the 
boat with us to Kalo, our next destination. . My 
servant was therefore sent to walk overland for the 
double purpose of lightening the boat and shooting 
something for the pot. All he succeeded in shooting, 
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however, were two large snakes, which he brought 
in, in triumph, the natives flying in terror from him 
in all directions. In the morning the appetites 
of the boat's crew having at length been satisfied, 
we got away with a fair wind, and towards the 
middle of the day reached the mouth of the Kalo 
river. 

Less than half a mile up the river the new house 
of the native teacher Tau was visible. The place 
appeared to be almost deserted, as the men were all 
some twenty miles up the river cutting timber to re- 
build their town with, as it had recently been burned 
down. Kalo was the scene some years ago of the 
murder of the whole of the mission establishment, 
which consisted at that time of several Rarotongan 
teachers with their wives and families. 

A.t the landing-stage Tau and his pretty wife 
were ready to meet us, and much the same scene of 
hospitality went on here as at Hula. At this place 
also our boat's crew made a dancing exhibition of 
themselves, and kept it up the whole night long. 
So far they had had nothing to do, and they did not 
trouble themselves to think that all the tough part 
of the business was stitl to come. So as it was 
impossible to sleep through their din, there was 
nothing for it but to go into the village and watch 
them. 

The river looked tempting in the morning for a 
swim; but as it would have been madness to do 
so, none of us bathed. Sharks and alligators — the 
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two great curses of New Guinea travelling — were 
here in hundreds. 

Cases have been known in the Kalo river of 
alligators dragging natives even out of their canoes. 
It seems hard that the hot and tired traveller 
should never be able to bathe anywhere on ac- 
count of the immense number of alligators. They 
do not even confine themselves to the swamps and 
rivers, but are constantly seen swimming in the 
salt water some distance from land. In the salt 
water, sharks, sting-rays, sea-snakes, and stinging 
fish of all sorts make sea-bathing equally impos- 
sible. On leaving Kalo, we had only a few hours' 
sail to reach my destination, Kerepunu. I had 
intended to go some twenty miles farther to lee- 
ward than that place, but the strong north-westerly 
winds induced me to abandon this project. As it 
was, I was beginning to think that the return 
voyage might be an affair of weeks. I made 
arrangements, therefore, that the chief of Aroma, 
Ko-apena by name, should meet me at Kerepunu, 
and so save me an additional forty miles of travel- 
ling. The chief object of my expedition was to 
meet Ko-apena. He was a chief of great influence 
in his district, and also in the districts lying on 
either side of him. In former days he had been 
persistently hostile to strangers, and it was a rule 
in Aroma that every stranger landing there should 
be killed. Of late years much attention had been 
shown him, and he had received an immense 
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quantity of presents both from myself and from 
captains of men-of-war, and he was supposed now 
to be most friendly to the whites. His grievance, 
on account of which he wished to see me, was 
that five of his men had been killed by a bush 
tribe living in the hills at the back of his district. 
In former days he said he would have " eaten up *' 
this tribe, but now he wished to see me before 
taking steps in the matter. As this was a hopeful 
sign on the part of a man like Ko-apena, I deter- 
mined to pay him a visit, and see what he had 
to say further. At Kerepunu we had every pros- 
pect of being comfortable, as a white missionary, the 
Rev. Mr. Pearce, who had recently come to the 
country, was living there, and would no doubt put us 
up for the time we should stay there. So in a few 
hours' time, after leaving Kalo, we arrived at Kere- 
punu, and for the first time for some days had a bath. 

At Kerepunu I was surprised to find my friend 
Ko-apena waiting for me. He had been told to 
be there on the next day, but as he had been as 
anxious to meet me as I was to see him he had 
lost no time, and, unlike most natives, had come 
at once. He told me that they had been at war 
with their bush neighbours since their forefathers' 
time. The two tribes never actually turned out 
to fight, but, as is the case in all New Guinea 
warfare, they trusted to picking up stragglers from 
time to time. 

This case was a little out of the common. One 
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young man of Aroma had had a domestic scene 
with his wife, and as she would not give in to 
him, and he on his side was equally obstinate, he 
announced his intention of going to Ana-marupu, 
the bush village in question, and getting himself 
quietly killed by its inhabitants. Possibly his wife 
thought it was an empty threat ; at all events, she 
still remained angry with him. But so far from 
being an empty threat, he actually went up to 
Ana-marupu alone, and was immediately killed. 
His wife then repented her of her folly, and did 
a yet more foolish thing. She induced five rela- 
tions to go up for the purpose of recovering the 
body ; but they not only failed to do so, but lost 
three more of their number, whilst the others escaped 
by flight. This scored four to the people of Ana- 
marupu. 

But the people of Aroma were not yet satisfied, 
and five more young men went up, and all five 
were killed ; so that Ko-apena had lost nine men, 
and had nothing to show in return. In numbers 
Ana-marupu could have no chance against Aroma, 
as the former place could only muster some forty 
fighting men, while Ko-apena could command at 
least two thousand. But the strength of Ana- 
marupu lay in the almost inaccessible mountain 
passes in which they dwelt. I asked Ko-apena 
how the score stood between them, but he said: 
"How can I tell? We have been fighting Ana- 
marupu since our forefathers' time." 
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When he was asked what he would like done, 
he said that he would prefer the matter to be 
settled in the ancient New Guinea manner ; that 
is to say, if Ana-marupu would consent to send 
down a sufficiency of pigs, arm-shells, and boars' 
tusks, to pay for the men they had killed, that 
every one would be satisfied, and would agree to 
say no more on the subject. 

The people of Kerepunu, who were friends of 
both sides, agreed to convey to Ana-marupu the 
decision which had been arrived at, and Ko-apena 
expressed himself as being quite satisfied. He 
then dismissed the subject firom his mind, and 
proceeded to what I believe he considered the 
more important matter of the two — namely, to 
try what he could get out of me in the way of 
presents. 

After my presents had been given him, though he 
had got more than he had any right to expect, he 
began to beg in the most barefaced manner. We 
had at different times given him everything which 
the heart of a native could desire ; but the one 
thing he wished for more than anything in the world 
he had never yet had — namely, a breech-loading 
rifle. I am afraid Ko-apena will go to his grave 
vdthout having attained his supreme wish. In 
former days he used often to ask me to buy him 
a white wife in Australia, and indeed he had set 
his affections on a certain lady who was already 
married ; but that was no objection in the eyes of 
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Ko-apena, as he used to tell me the husband could 
be easily dealt with. But old age is advancing 
rapidly upon him, and I think his anxiet)^ in this 
respect is not so great as it used to be. 

The remaining two days of our stay were spent 
in shooting in the fine lagoon at Kerepunu and 
killing fish with dynamite. This last form of 
questionable sport was looked on with intense 
interest by the natives, who were not, like the 
Motuans, accustomed to it. Of course, our boat's 
crew being the favoured companions of the white 
men, were made much of, and as this never happens 
to a Motu man in his own district, they took ad- 
vantage of their temporary grandeur, and swaggered 
and danced in a manner they would never dared 
to have done at their own home. 

As soon as Ko-apena saw that he had squeezed me 
quite dry, or that at all events I did not intend to 
make him any more presents, he took his departure, 
and very shortly afterwards we took ours. 

Our boat's crew now discovered the difference 
between running before a strong north-wester and 
puUing back in the teeth of the same wind; in 
fact, it was most difficult to make them pull at alL 
They said their forefathers had not been accustomed 
to this mode of travelling, and fi-om the time we 
left Kerepunu to the time we arrived again in Port 
Moresby their conversation ran only on what their 
grandfathers had been in the habit of doing. 

Such pleasant topics as dancing and feasting were 
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entirely neglected, but the ways of their ancestors 
were continually compared to our ways, and I 
am afraid we suffered by the comparison. Some- 
times they actually refused to row any further, 
but got out their poles and punted three or four 
miles round a bay, when half an hour s pulling from 
point to point would have taken us the same 
distance on our journey. Expostulations were vain ; 
their forefathers had done it, and, principal reason 
of all, they could stop more often to smoke the 
inevitable bow-bov/. 

After a night's pulling and punting, we eventually 
managed to reach Hula once more. But there was 
no dancing next day; they were too tired, or 
pretended to be, for anything but eating and 
sleeping. And now the uncertainties of travelling 
in the north-west season began to display them- 
selves. Tor several days it blew a severe gale of 
wind both day and night, and our crew, with the 
best intentions in the world, could have done 
nothing against it. There was nothing to be done 
but to wait for a change of weather and pass the 
time as best we could. 

Most of the Hula men were away on trading 
voyages, so that the village was not particularly 
lively. But by degrees, and by watching oppor- 
tunities, we did eventually struggle along the coast, 
visiting on our way back all the coast villages. 
All the wayj back we suffered from the fact that 
our boat's crew had ancestors, and that the ways 
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of their forefathers were not as our ways, but, in the 
native estimation, inj&nitely superior. Going into 
Port Moresby, however, they had to row about two 
miles up the harbour; so we asked them, with a 
weak attempt at sarcasm, whether their ancestors 
would not be displeased, and whether it would not 
be better to punt round the harbour — a distance of 
some twenty miles — ^than to pull the two which 
would take them home. "No," they said; "our 
forefiithers always used to paddle this bit." 

This is a slight account of a short New Guinea 
boating trip, and it may be taken as a fair specimen 
of all; it is monotonous work, and trying to the 
temper, but it does no good losing your temper 
with natives. If they once become sulky, they will 
do no work at all, and very likely on their return 
home they will dissuade others from going on future 
expeditions. It is a good plan to take an old man, 

/^ solely for the purpose of keeping the young men up 
to the mark, and it was with this object that I 
engaged the services of old Va-buri. An old 
woman would, perhaps, be better; and, indeed, I 
know that Mr. Chalmers, on many of his expeditions 
both by land and sea, used to take an aged woman, 
known as " Granny," solely on account of her com- 

"^ mand of language and powers of abuse. 
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A Turtling Trip, 

On my return from Kerepunu I thought I would 
take advantage of the fine weather and the foil 
moon, and go off on an expedition to an island about 
thirty miles to windward for the purpose of shooting 
pigeons and turning turtle. The island Vari-vara 
had always been a favourite haunt of mine for 
sporting purposes. No natives live on it, and in the 
proper season a small precipitous rock, which stands 
in the water a few hundred yards distant from it, 
is the abode of countless pigeons and sea birds. I 
had come to look on it almost as my own property, 
as, from a sporting point of view, I considered myself 
its discoverer, and no one ever shot there but myself. 
The natives from a village called Kido, on the main- 
land, occasionally used to visit it, to hunt for turtle. 
I did not expect to get many turtle, but I knew we 
were certain to get good shooting. 

My plan was to call at a village called Bo-era, 
about fifteen miles from Port Moresby, and there 
procure some natives, with their turtle neta Ac- 
cordingly, after having remained a day in Port 
Moresby, I went on board our cutter, the MainOy 
accompanied by Mr. F. Lawes and Captain Kerr, an 
old yacht sailor, at that time master of the Maino. 
The Maino being a very smart cutter, and one we 
were rather proud of, as she had been built in New 
Guinea, entirely of New Guinea timber, soon beat 
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tte fifteen miles to Bo-era. Here we put up at the 
house of Piri, the father of the London Mission 
Society in New Guinea. 

He and one other Rarotongan teacher, Rua-toka, 
had landed in New Guinea, and established the first 
footing of the mission about a year before the arrival 
of Mr. Lawes, senior, who was the first white mis- 
sionary. They had maintained their position with 
great courage, and for a considerable time after their 
arrival were in constant danger of their lives. 

Piri received us, as aU Rarotongan teachers do, 
with great hospitality. He shook his head, however, 
when I told him what we wanted. It was the old 
story, which confronts one at every turn in New 
Guinea. Their forefathers had not been accustomed 
to going at a minute's notice on board stray cutters 
for the purpose of fishing turtle. Turtle-fishing was 
far too serious a matter to be engaged on lightly, 
and the excuses invented were endless. The tides 
were too strong at this time of year ; a gale of wind 
might spring up at any moment, and they would 
lose all their nets, and perhaps their lives ; the moon 
was not strong enough, or there was too much moon ; 
and finally, as a clincher, their forefathers had not 
done it. Though I saw it was useless to try and 
induce them to bring their nets, I did succeed in 
persuading four young men to accompany me, and 
among them was the young chief of the village. 

Whilst we were discussing these matters in Piri's 
house, some natives came running in to say that a 
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woman had seen a very large turtle on the beach. 
It had come up^ as turtles do at this season of the 
year, to lay eggs. 

As we went out we met some men carrying 
the turtle, which they had just turned in. It 
certainly was a huge brute, weighing, I should say, 
quite SCO lb. When they had laid it on the 
ground the belly was about on a level with my 
waist, which would have given it a depth of more 
than three feet. 

The native method of killing turtle is intensely 
cruel, but perhaps not more so than our own system 
of boiling crabs alive. After the flippers have been 
secured with rope, a native operates in the following 
manner : the breast-plate is severed from the shell 
by cutting with a knife round the seam where is the 
softest part of the shell. It is then torn off by the 
united exertions of three men, and the turtle is left 
with all its vital parts exposed. A number of men 
and children force coco-shells into the body to 
collect the blood, and from this particular tiniile 
they obtained about two gallons. The eggs, to the 
number of several hundred, are then taken out, and 
after that the poor brute is dissected to pieces in the 
roughest possible manner. The vitality of the turtle 
is so great that it does not die till the head is 
severed from the body, and all the other parts are 
extracted before this is done. The heart continues 
to pulsate for half an hour or more after it has been 
torn from the body. This method of killing is 
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employed probably to secure as much blood as 
possible. A kind of black pudding is made of it 
which is supposed to be very good, but I have 
never hardened my heart sufficiently to taste it. 
The breast-plate is boiled down into gelatine, and 
if it be a shell or hawk's-bill turtle, the plates of 
shell are taken off with fire-sticks or by putting the 
whole of the back bodily on the fire. The hawk's- 
bill, though it is the more valuable of the two, does 
not attain the dimensions of the green turtle out of 
which the soup is made. 

In the morning, when I had taken my four natives 
on board, we made sail for Vari-vara, which place we 
reached about four in the afternoon. No time was 
lost in going off to the pigeon rock, as the two last 
hours of daylight are the best for pigeon-shooting. 
The pigeons feed all day on the mainland, and 
towards sunset come over to the islands on which 
they roost for the night. They come in flocks vary- 
ing in number from two or three pigeons, to flocks of 
a hundred or more. 

In the evening it is difficult to drive them away 
irom their roosting ground. They are full of food, 
and they have had a long fly from the mainland, 
and firing at them has the effect merely of making 
them take a sweep out to sea, after which they 
return and try to settle again in their accustomed 
trees. The result is that when they are coming 
very thickly it is necessary, to do justice to the 
shooting, to have at least two guns. In my opinion. 
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three guns per shooter is better still if it is necessary 
to depend on native loaders. No native loader can 
be taught to concentrate his attention on loading 
his gun, but will watoh the shooting, and as a 
natural consequence fumble his cartridges in putting 
them into the gun. I would sooner shoot with one 
gun and load for myself than employ a native loader 
and shoot with two. Three guns is the proper 
number. However, on this occasion of which I 
speak I was rather short of cartridges, and could 
only raise some eight hundred for the two days' 
shooting. As these had to be divided amongst 
three shooters, we could not afford to shoot with 
more than one gun apiece. 

The rock where we were shooting only admitted 
of stands for three guns. Without ropes it was 
almost impossible to obtain a footing on its summit, 
and the scrub on the top would have compelled 
a shooter to take only very close and tame shots. 
One stand was on a small shingly beach, about 
thirty yards long by fift/een wide. The other stands 
were on small rocks with no beach at all. It was 
necessary to keep a dinghy constantly pulling from 
stand to stand, as every pigeon shot fell in the 
water. After taking our positions the firing be- 
came very brisk, and a few canoes from Kido came 
out to see what the imusual disturbance was. The 
canoes and the swarms of sharks annexed a con- 
siderable proportion of the bag, but we had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the result of the 
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first day's shooting. The only drawback was the 
fact that we had to be careful in our expenditure 
of cartridges. The first time I ever shot at Vari- 
vara a hundred pigeons per gun was about the 
average, but on this occasion we did not shoot so 
many. As soon as it was too dark to shoot, we 
returned to the cutter for dinner, and waited for 
the moon to rise to land once more on the main 
island to wait for turtle. When we were pulling 
ashore, I regretted more than ever that the Bo-era 
natives could not be induced to bring their nets. 
On the surface of the water there were several 
dugong asleep, and had we had nets we could 
have caught them easily. But the turtling was 
not very successful. In fact, the first night we 
only succeeded in catching one large hawk's-bilL 
Nevertheless, we spent a far from unpleasant 
night, smoking on the beach, and listening to the 
astounding " yams " the natives were spinning. 
We found, moreover, three turtles' nests, out of 
which we obtained some five hundred eggs. A 
tiutle is the most cunning animal in the world 
in the manner in which it conceals its nest. The 
tracks are easily followed from the water's edge, 
and most people would assume that the spot 
where the tracks ceased would be the place in 
which to search for the eggs. But it is not so. 
A turtle has a marvellous skill in obliterating her 
own tracks. Having laid her eggs for the evening, 
she retraces her footsteps, and as she goes she 
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smooths over and hides the tracks she haa left. 
The nest is usually found at a spot some thirty 
i.L forty yards from the place where the tracks 
cease. The natives " sound " for them with sticks, 
and we were informed that to find three nests in 
one night was quite as much as we could expect. 
A turtle's egg is an acquired taste, but, once ac- 
quired, they are considered excellent — by some 
people. In my particular case, though I have tried 
hard to acquire the taste, the only effect they have 
upon me is to make me sick. 

We had not been lucky at Vari-vara, so far as 
turtles were concerned. The natives had many 
reasons to account for it, all more or less impro- 
bable. But I always consider that something is 
learnt by spending a night under such circum-^ 
stances with natives. Their tongues are unloosed, 
and they relate their experiences to one another in 
a manner they would never do under other circum- 
stances. 

In the morning we went on board again to 
get a few hours' sleep before repeating the same 
programme, of pigeon-shooting in the afternoon, 
and watching for turtle in the evening. I had 
intended to prolong the trip by going into the 
Manu-manu river to shoot geese and ducks, but 
the uncertainty of the weather decided me to 
return as soon as possible to Port Moresby. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE NATIVES— AS THEY WERE AND ARE NOW. 

On November 6, 1885, the Queen's protectorate 
was prodaimed in New Guinea from the Dutch 
line to Kosman Island East. It was subsequently 
extended in order to embrace the islands which 
geographically belonged to South-East New Guinea, 
but which had been omitted from the original pro- 
clamation. Every care was taken to explain to the 
natives the importance of what doubtless seemed 
to them a meaningless ceremony. 

At Port Moresby the ceremony had been three 
times performed, but to the westward of that place, 
and to the eastward of it, it was only performed 
once. 

It is my intention to compare the natives of the 
south-east coast, as I first knew them in 1882, 
with the same natives as they are to-day. During 
the five years which have elapsed since my first 
acquaintance with them, the influence of the 
Queensland labour trade has made itself largely 
felt ; whether for good or whether for evil will be 
shown later on. That trade, at all events as far 
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as New Guinea is concerned, is a thing of the past. 
The Papuan is by nature unfitted for hard agri- 
cultural work, and the circumstances in which he 
was " recruited " in South-East New Guinea, when 
they came to the knowledge of the Queensland 
Government, compelled that colony, for the sake of 
its own credit in the eyes of the civilized world, 
to discontinue the trade, and bring the worst of 
the ** recruiters" to justice. A Royal Commission 
was appointed by the Queensland Government to 
inquire into the manner in which some five hundred 
Papuans had been engaged. The report of the 
Commission was that they had been illegally re- 
cruited, and they were ordered to be returned 
immediately to their respective homes. 

The task of returning them correctly, in itself no 
easy one, was entrusted to me, while a Queensland 
oflScer, Mr. Chester, co-operated with me on behalf 
of the Queensland Government. Some details of 
this expedition will be given later on in their proper 
place. 

It may, perhaps, be said that it is unwise, and 
can answer no good purpose, to give details of an 
industry which has disappeared, and which, while 
it lasted, reflected credit on no one engaged in 
it. I find, however, the general disposition of the 
natives of the present day difierent to what it 
was some five years ago, owing, no doubt, to the 
effect their brief experience of the labour trade had 
on them, so that I cannot avoid some allusion to it. 
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In 1882, when I first visited the south- eastern 
archipelagos, the labour trade, in New Guinea at 
least, did not exist. White men were visitors of 
extreme rarity, and I found, where the intercourse 
with whites had been very slight, that they were 
not afraid of us; they showed us their towns 
readily, and took us into the bush without any 
designs on our lives or skulls. 

In Woodlark Island especially I was well received. 
In fact, some of the offers of hospitality were a 
little embarrassing, and we parted with mutual 
expressions of goodwill. 

The last time I tried to land there, they were 
surly, and showed me clearly that they were not 
anxious for my society. I believe they insulted 
Capt. Bridge at this island, whilst he was hoisting 
the flag there at the time of the proclamation of 
the protectorata The same thing has occurred to 
me in Eossel, Sud-Est, and many other islands. In 
those days, if natives heard there was a white 
man's ship within reach of them, they would come 
miles to see it, and would invite the white men 
to come and pay them visits at their own places. 
There is nothing of that sort now. Messages often 
arrive that they don't want white men near them, 
and that, if they come, their heads are in danger. 
Of course, there is a great deal of empty boasting, 
but still their messages at the time they are sent 
are sincere. But during the last few years they 
have carried out their threats only too well, and 
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the number of white men's heads which have been 
taken is very large. 

In nearly all the cases it is true that the white 
man's folly, or wilfiil wounding of native prejudices, 
was the inciting cause of his death. Later on I 
shall give a few instances of how and why whites 
have been killed. White men are invariably warned 
that certain localities are unsafe, and if a man gets 
killed after receiving such a warning, it can hardly 
be called any one's fault but his own. But white 
men in pursuit of their own profit are apt to dis- 
regard warnings of any kind. They are generally 
lulled into a sense of security by the friendly 
appearance of the natives, and then, when they 
least expect it, are killed. 

The first labour ships visited New Guinea in 
the December of 1883, and in that year and the 
next there were altogether eight distinct voyages 
made, and 648 labourers were brought to the colony 
of Queensland. It is necessary for me to follow to 
some extent the movements of these ships while 
in the south-eastern islands, and to explain their 
method of recruiting, in order that the altered 
dispositions of the natives of to-day may be pro- 
perly understood. The voluminous Report published 
by the Royal Commission, appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances imder which these labourers were 
introduced into Queensland, renders it easy to do 
so. It is almost impossible to believe that so re- 
cently as the year 1884 such atrocities as were 
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committed should have occurred. On more than 
one occasion the white men employed behaved with 
greater brutality than any native would have done. 
The first ship to sail from Queensland was the 
Lizzie. The tactics employed were as follows. On 
anchoring at an island opposite to a village, the 
crew waited till the canoes came off with yams and 
pumpkins to trade. The natives were then enticed 
on board, and sometimes gave their consent to go to 
A the white man's coimtry for "one moon," some- 
times for three, after being told they were going 
to Queensland to " see white man's country," and 
"to walk about." Some were invited on to the 
deck of the ship to take anything they wished, and 
then put under hatches, the men left in the canoes 
being ordered on board with threats of being shot 
if they refused to come. Once on board, the young 
and old were weeded out, and the rest told that 
if they attempted to escape they would be shot. 

At Sud-Est a number of natives had been fishing, 
and returned on shore, where they camped. While 
they were asleep a boat from the Lizzie came ashore. 
The white men took the natives by the wrist, ordered 
them to the boat, and conveyed them on board ship, 
where they were confined in the hold till the Lizzie 
had gone out to sea. 

During the examination of these men before the 
Commission they all asserted that if they had under- 
stood the length of time they were expected to 
remain in Queensland none of them would have gone 
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willingly. The expression *' three yam " they only 
heard after they had been secured. By " three yam" 
is meant the time it would take to secure three crops 
of yams. The yam takes about ten months to ripen 
before it is dug up from the ground. The usual 
pantomimic sign employed by the recruiting agent 
was to hold up three fingers to the mystified native ; 
sometimes, usually indeed, it would convey no 
idea whatever to his mind, and sometimes he thought 
it meant three moons, and sometimes even three 
daya When the ship was full, and was ready to 
return to Queensland, there was still the Polynesian 
inspector to be faced before they could be landed. 
The recruits therefore, in view of this emergency, 
were put through a course of schooling as to what 
they should say when they were interrogated by the 
" Big Government Master," as he was called. They 
were to hold up three fingers as a sign that they 
understood their agreement, and were to go through 
the mystic form of " touching the pen " while their 
names were aflBxed to it. 

The Commissioners sum up their opinion of this 
voyage in these words : — " We are of opinion, 
therefore, that not one of the labourers brought 
by the Lizzie on this voyage agreed, when recruited, 
to serve and remain in Queensland for three years ; 
that the nature of the engagements was never 
clearly explained to or understood by them; and 
that the method of recruiting was cruelly deceptive 
and altogether illegaL" 
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So much for the Lizzie. Some of the other ships 
displayed even greater ingenuity than she did. 

The Ceara also sailed during the December of 
1883. Much the same tactics were employed by her 
men as had been made use of on board the Lizzie. 
The natives were sometimes asked " to go Queens- 
land make sugar," but of course no trouble was ever 
taken to explain the amount of labour which this 
would cause them to undergo. They were usually 
tempted into the boats by a fascinating display of 
knives and tomahawks, and were told that all these 
things should be theirs if they would come and take 
them. They were promised guns in the white man's 
country, and everything that their souls could desire. 
One man during his examination said that the 
recruiting agent's words had not moved him much, 
but that the tomahawks had spoken to him in a 
manner he could not resist. 

On board this ship periods of engagement were 
seldom mentioned, but the three fingers occasionally 
held up were taken to represent moons or nights. 
Of course it may be said that the difl&culties of 
procuring suitable interpreters are almost insuperable, 
but this ship recruited some sixty natives before she 
shipped an interpreter at all. 

Before arriving in Louisville the recruits were told 
that they would have to stay three years, and 
that when the " Big Government Master " came on 
board they were to understand this, and say, " All 
right." 
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It is very doubtful to my mind whether it would 
be possible, with the best interpreter, to make 
natives understand what three years mean. The 
year, as we understand it, is not a division of time 
employed by them, and with their limited powers of 
counting they would never be able to grasp how long 
a period was conveyed by the expression *' thirty-six" 
moons. A plan was tried by some of the Poly- 
nesian inspectors of cutting thirty-six notches in 
a stick and holding it up to the natives, telling 
them at the same time that they would have 
to work for an equal number of moons ; but I 
do not think it ever conveyed any ideas to their 
minds. 

Of the voyage of the Ceara the Commissioners 
say : — " Our opinion is that all the recruits brought 
by the Ceara on this voyage were seduced on board 
on false pretences ; that the nature of their engage- 
ments was never fully explained to them ; that they 
had little or no comprehension of the kind of work 
they had to perform ; and that the period for which 
they had agreed to come was, in no single instance, 
three years." 

These two ships seem both to have used the 
same methods for obtaining recruits, though there 
does not seem to have been so much violence 
used on board the Ceara as there was on board the 
Lizzie. 

In the March of next year the Ceara made 
a second voyage. During this trip she adopted 
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different tactics. They shipped interpreters at Teste 
Island, and whenever they fell in with natives the 
interpreters told them that they were wanted on 
board the ship to take part in the B6che de Mer 
fishery. This, of course, implied that they would 
not be taken out of the group, and that they would 
be frequently back at their own islands. Some 
natives were, however, forcibly seized and secured 
below hatches, with an armed sentry over them. 
Whenever any doubts were expressed by them as to 
the safety of going on board the ship, the interpreters 
said " there was no gammon," as they belonged to 
the missionaries ; and these statements were usually 
received with credence, and had the effect of lulling 
suspicion. The ship appears to have actually been 
taken in some places for a missionary vessel, and of 
course, under that supposition, the natives readily 
went on board her. They were asked to go on board 
"to sail about," and the periods fixed for their 
detention in the ship seemed to have been settled 
at the pleasure of the interpreter. In this manner 
137 recruits were obtained in ten days. But when 
once they were fairly off on the return voyage to 
Queensland, they were told that they were going to 
cut sugar for three years. On this, as the Report 
says : " They began to talk among themselves about 
having been ^ gammoned ' by the Teste boys, and 
cried. Nearly all of them said, had they been 
told at their island that they were to be taken to 
cut sugar, they would not have consented to go on 
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board ship." Every precaution, as usual, seems to 
have been taken to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Polynesian inspector, which certainly appears to 
have been no very difficult thing. Of this second 
voyage of the Ceara the Commissioners say : 
— " Our opinion is that a system of deliberate 
fraud was practised in engaging all the recruits 
during this voyage ; that their engagements were 
not explained to them in any sense approximately 
correct ; and that none of them believed they had 
agreed to remain and serve in Queensland for three 
years." 

This concludes the performances of the Ceara in 
New Guinea waters. 

About the same time that she sailed, the Lizzie, 
elated with her former success, fitted out for a second 
voyage to her old hunting fields. The Commissioners, 
apparently wearied with the reiteration of recruiting 
dodges, say that at Moresby Island V the usual inci- 
dents occurred/' The natives were asked to engage 
in the Beche de Mer fishery ; they were invited on 
board for a smoke ; they were tempted with displays 
of trade goods ; and they were told they might stay 
on board for practically as short a time as they chose. 
The term " Borina " was used here as a period of 
time ; it seems to vary in different localities, but in 
Moresby Island it means five moons. The first 
moon is spent in digging the ground, and planting 
the yam ; the second in weeding ; during the third 
the plant shows above ground; in the fourth the 
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leaf dies ; and in the fifth the yams are dug up and 
eaten. 

The details of this voyage differ in no material 
respect from the incidents which occurred during 
the first trip of the Lizzie, and it would only be 
wearisome to go through them alL The Report says: 
— " That the majority of the labourers, on hearing 
they were to work on a sugar plantation and for an 
extended period, 'wept bitterly."' The Commis- 
sioners say : " On a review of the whole evidence 
as to recruiting on this voyage of the Lizzie^ we 
are of opinion that, while some of the natives were 
forcibly kidnapped, all of them were allured on board 
by false statements ; that the nature of the engage- 
ments to which they subsequently attached their 
marks was deliberately misrepresented to them ; and 
that they had no clear understanding they were 
coming to Queensland to work oil a sugar plantation 
for three years." 

So far, during these first four voyages to New 
Guinea in the pursuit of labour, we have merely a 
; shameful record of white man's cunning against 
native credulity. No blood had been shed, though 
threats of violence had been freely made. The fields 
were new, the dupes were ignorant, the ships fiUed 
quickly, and doubtless handsome profits were 
realized. The fame of these new recruiting fields 
spread abroad; the old ones in the Solomons and 
New Hebrides were nearly worked out, and German 
annexations had closed other fields which formerly 
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were profitable enough. We now come to the cruise 
of the Hopeful^ one long record of treachery and 
murder. 

As this vessel has been the cause of more harm in 
estranging the natives from us than all the rest put 
together, I shall quote somewhat extensively from 
the Report in which her proceedings are described 
in what is, in the circumstances, very moderate 
language. 

The two principal actors in the scenes I am going 
to describe — McNeill and Williams — were tried for 
their lives in Brisbane and sentenced to death. The 
Governor, however, exerted his prerogative of mercy, 
and the death sentences were commuted. At 
Moresby Island they commenced operations by 
dragging natives into their boats in spite of their 
repeated assertions that they did not want to go ; 
and when they were brought on board they were 
confined below. An interpreter named Cage was 
shipped, and he was promised that if he got " plenty 
boys," the captain would give him " anything belong- 
ing white man " on arrival in Queensland. Before 
going to work, a native teacher, through whom Cago 
had been obtained, made him promise that he would 
report it if the captain " stole " any boys. The 
teachers themselves seemed to have been deceived 
by the professions of the captain, for two of them 
appear to have quarrelled on the subject, one accus- 
ing the other of helping to '* steal boys." Cago 
drew on himself a reproach from McNeill, because ho 
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began by telling the natives the truth as to the time 
thej would be away, instead of telling them it was 
only to be for three moon^. 

At one place, thirty men who had come out to 
trade were dragged on board against their will. At 
Bently Bay some young men were taken on board 
under threats of being shot if they refused, and 
afterwards McNeill wantonly set fire to the houses 
on shore. Several places were visited after this, and 
recruits obtained by violence at each. It was not 
until they reached Ferguson Island that bloodshed 
commenced. On seeing several canoes come out 
to trade with the ship, two boats were lowered : 
McNeill had charge of one, and Williams of the 
other. On seeing the boats, the natives in the 
canoes were afraid, and made for the shore. Two 
canoes were chased, one by each boat. When 
McNeill found that the canoe he was chasing was 
going too fast for him, and that he could not catch 
it, he stood up and fired at the native steering it. 
His bullet struck the steersman in the back of the 
neck, and he fell into the canoe, dead; the same 
bullet struck the man next to him in the right 
shoulder, and he fell overboard and sank. AU the 
other natives jumped overboard, the canoe was 
captured, and a hole knocked in its bottom with a 
tomahawk. 

As the natives were swimming about, four of 
them were picked up by McNeill, and put under 
the thwarts of the boat. Williams during this 
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time was not idle. He found that he was over- 
hauling the canoe he was chasing, but they were 
making for a reef with shallow water on it, where 
his boat would not float ; the boat, however, caught 
them up before they could reach it, and all the 
natives jumped into the sea. A rifle was fired, 
and one islander shot, while five others and a small 
boy were picked up by the boat. One of them, 
however, sprang out of the boat into the water; 
and on seeing this, Williams jumped on to the reef 
with a large knife in his hand, and as the man's 
head appeared again above water, he seized it by 
the hair, and bending the poor wretch's neck 
back, deliberately cut his throat. The body was 
then seen to sink into deep water. 

The two boats then joined company to compare 
notes, and the little boy being no use as a recruit, 
was cast adrift on two cocoa-nuts, which were 
tied together and placed under his arms. He 
was seen to slip off them, and was drowned in 
the surf One canoe still remained afloat ; it con- 
tained the dead body of the steersman whom 
McNeill had shot. Williams cut off the head, and 
the body was thrown overboard. In this manner 
eight natives were recruited at Ferguson Island. 
It seems not unnatural that, after the butcher's 
work Williams had been going through, one of 
the recruits should have deposed that he saw him 
change his trousers when he got on board, and 
hang them up in the rigging. Shortly after this 
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episode the Hopeful went to Normanby Island, 
where they saw many natives. They were not to 
be tempted on board by offers of trade, and they 
were accordingly pursued into the bush. A man 
named Preston said he had shot two men, while 
Williams owned to having shot a boy. That same 
night two recruits escaped by swimming ashore. 
In the morning McNeill set fire to the village 
opposite which they were, though it was not the 
village to which these two fiigitives belonged. On 
this occasion the natives rushed out of the bush with 
spears and stones, and began to fight. 

Two of them were shot, and McNeiU was speared 
in the thigh, while some of the other sailors were 
more or less injured by stones. On returning to 
the ship, McNeill merely remarked that there had 
been a fight, and no more questions were asked 
about it. 

The rest of the cruise of the Hopeful is simply 
a repetition of running down canoes and dragging 
natives on board against their wiU. At Harris 
Island murder was again committed. In attempting 
to seize a canoe, which came alongside to trade, 
one of the crew of the canoe struck a white man 
with a paddle. 

A shot was fired into the canoe from the deck 
of the ship, and McNeill, standing up in his boat, 
which had been lowered, deliberately shot one of 
the natives. On this, another boat was lowered, 
and the surviving natives who had jumped into 
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the water were picked up and taken on board. 
In the meantime there seems to have been some 
excitement in the hold of the vessel, as a man 
was sent down with a rope's-end to flog them 
into submiBsion. Williams, on this occasion, fired 
three shots at a boy swimming in the water, and 
the third shot killed him. It was for these 
murders at Harris Island that McNeill and Wil- 
liams were tried before the Supreme Court at 
Brisbane. 

At the time of their trial the full atrocity of 
the case was not known, nor did it come out in 
evidence. Had it done so, I think it probable 
that the extreme sentence of the law would have 
been carried out. 

It will be seen that it was quite necessary to 
give the interpreters and recruits a good schooling 
on the homeward voyage, in anticipation of the 
visit on board the ship of the "Big Government 
Master." This is how it was done. 

During the run the captain called before him 
Abe, another Teste boy named Naupa, and Cago, 
and said they were to tell all the recruits to come 
and sign the paper (agreements), that they were 
going to Queensland, and that when they arrived 
at Queensland a "big fellow, Government Master/' 
would come on board and talk ; that they were to 
say " No," when Big Government Master asked them 
if he (the captain) had stolen the boys ; that they 
were " to look out for him " — i.e.f were to speak in 
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his favour; and that he would bring them back 
to their islands. 

Then the captain told the interpreter to instruct 
the recruits to hold up their fingers, which was 
done. Two interpreters deserted, but Cago, who 
went on to Queensland, was instructed to tell the 
Polynesian inspector that there had been no kid- 
napping, no shooting, and that all the boys had come 
willingly to work in Queensland for three years. 

On the subject of the cruise of the Hopefvl^ the 
Commissioners remark : — " The history of this cruise 
of the Hopefvly of which the foregoing is an out- 
line drawn from the evidence submitted to us, is 
one long record of deceit, cruel treachery, deUberate 
kidnapping, and cold-blooded murder. The number 
of human beings whose lives were sacrificed during 
the ' recruiting ' can never be accurately known. 

*' In addition to the two men killed at Harris 
Island, for which the recruiting agent, McNeill, 
and Williams, boatswain, were tried before the 
Supreme Court and condemned, and in regard 
to which cases it is needless for us here to en- 
large further than to say that the stories narrated 
to us more than confirmed the facts brought out 
at the public trial ; there is in our own estimation 
abundant evidence of the commission of many 
other murders. The inhuman slaughter of the 
natives of Hilliwood (Ferguson Island) was amply 
corroborated by six or seven witnesses. 

"Anything more heartrending we have never 
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heard nor seen than the tale the father Logainina 
'told of the drowning of his little boy, or the horror 
depicted in Waucipa's eyes and on his face as he 
described the doing to an atrocious death of the 
boy on the reef. There are some httle discrepancies 
as to the names of the boys who were killed in a 
particular manner, but the identification of persons 
must have been almost impossible when the wit- 
nesses themselves were diving and swimming in a 
broken sea and trying to escape. All, however, 
were at one as to the facts of the shooting and 
throat-cutting. 

" The very variation in minor details at any 
rate proves that they were not retailing a pre- 
viously arranged story. The main incidents were 
also testified to by the boatmen, Jack and Charley. 
It is true that in their first examination they 
denied having seen any such tragedy. It was, 
however, evident from their demeanour that they 
were endeavouring to conceal a guilty knowledge, 
and we were not at all surprised when they after- 
wards came back and wished to make a clean breast 
of it alL Further, neither Charley nor Jack could 
have had any intercourse with the Hilliwood wit- 
nesses, for the former could not talk the language 
of the latter, and Jack could not speak EnglisL 
As we had made arrangements to keep Charley 
and Jack apart from each other, and also that 
all the boys who had been examined should be 
kept separate from those not yet called before 
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US, there was no conceivable room for collusion. 
The interpreters were likewise not permitted to 
hold communication with the witnesses before or 
after they were examined. But there is this other 
point to be noticed, that while Jack in his first 
deposition did not mention the drowning of the 
child Quai-i-du, and denied the firing of any rifles, 
Charley referred in his first statement to Quai-i-du 
swimming shorewards, and to the rifles having been 
fired. Although there is no corroboration of the 
account given by Jack of the burning of houses in 
Bentley Bay, on the mainland of New Guinea, nor 
at Duon (Normanby), nor of the shooting of the 
natives at the latter place, we have no reason to 
disbelieve the story. 

" The first part of the voyage was disgraced by 
the hypocritical behaviour of the coloured teacher 
Eponisa, seduced no doubt by the promises of reward 
from the captain ; and all through * Alec,' the Teste 
interpreter, was a too ready and unscrupulous 
tool of McNeill. Cage's chief peccability was his 
weak submission to the captain's intimidation, 
and his prevarication, alike to the Polynesian in- 
spector at Dungeness and to the recruits. We are 
of opinion that none of the recruits on board the 
Hopeful were lawfully recruited, and that not one 
understood he had engaged to remain and serve in 
the colony for three years." 

Here comes to an end as much as I have thought 
necessary to describe of the Hopeful voyage. Further 

o 
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comment on it is useless, except as to the manner 
in which it has aflTected the inhabitants of the 
islands where she touched That I shall come to 
later, and I have had opportunities, granted to no 
one else, of judging for myself of the evil effects 
of her cruise. 

Three more ships sailed in the year 1884 for the 
purpose of recruiting labour for the plantations — 
namely, the SybUy the Forest Kingy and the Heath. 
Of aU these much might be said which has been 
said of the others, the Hopeful alone excluded. 
The Sybil had no permit to recruit labour in the 
islands belonging to the New Guinea group, not- 
withstanding which attempts were made to obtain 
recruits at Eossel, Pirou, Sud-Est, Pig, and Grass 
islands. The Government agent remonstrated, but 
his remonstrance was disregarded. Natives were 
obtained at Normanby Island without the interven- 
tion of an interpreter, and ^11 the usual stratagems 
were employed to fill the ship. It was actually 
considered sufficient during this voyage to convey 
the idea of three years to the native mind by going 
through the pantomime of holding up a yam and 
pretending to make three bites at it. The Com- 
missioners were of opinion " that the attempts made 
to explain the nature of the engagements to the 
recruits, both at their islands and at the port of 
arrival, were wholly inadequate ; and that the 
engagements were not fully understood by the re- 
cruits, and that none of them appreciated that the 
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term of service for which they had left their homes 
was three years." The only peculiarity presented 
in the cruise of the Forest King was that she was 
overhauled and seized by Captain Maix, of ELM.S. 
Swinger y for an infringement of " The Pacific Island 
Labourers' Act." The Commissioners considered 
** that all the recruits brought by the Forest King 
were decoyed on board under false pretences ; that 
the nature of their engagements was never explained 
to them ; and that none of them understood they 
were to work on a sugar plantation for any period, 
much less for three years." 

The nineteen recruits brought to Queensland by 
the Heath were engaged without the assistance of 
interpreters, and the Polynesian inspector at first 
reftised to pass them. Subsequently they were 
passed, but sooner than work on the plantations 
they absconded into the bush. They subsequently 
gave themselves up, and the Commissioners conclude 
their Report by saying that they were of opinion 
"that the recniits brought by the Heath were 
enticed on board under false pretences ; that the 
nature of their engagements was never satisfactorily 
explained to them ; and that none of them compre- 
hended they were coming to Queensland to work on 
a sugar plantation for three years." 

This concludes the account of the eight voyages 
made by Queensland ships to procure labour for 
their plantations from New Guinea. I have gone 
at length — ^perhaps at too great length — into their 
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details. There have been only eight shiploads of 
men taken away, and there will never be any more ; 
so we can say that we know everything there is to 
be known of the labour trade of New Guinea. We 
cannot say this of the same trade in other groups. 
We can only suspect that if in the years 1883-4 
such atrocities could occur as were enact^ed on board 
the Hopeful^ in previous years, when the trade was 
in a flourishing condition, pretty much the same 
things occurred in the Solomons and New Hebrides. 
The natives of those groups, however, have for many 
years had the experience of returned labourers to 
guide them — an experience denied to the nativfes of 
New Guinea, and it would now be impossible to 
entice any of those people on board under false pre- 
tences. 

It can hardly be regretted by any one that, 
valuable as the sugar industry is in Queensland, 
it should have ceased to depend for its labour on 
the Pacific Islands, unless the means by which that 
labour was obtained were quite above suspicion. 

In the present day, I imagine that if every labourer 
was recruited strictly in accordahce with the pro- 
visions of the Act, the labour thus obtained would 
be so expensive that no planter could afford to 
employ it. When the Government of Queensland 
realized what atrocities were going on, measures 
were immediately taken to legislate on the subject, 
and to bring offenders to book. A Queensland jury- 
is proverbially soft-hearted when offences committed 
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by whites against blacks have to be dealt with, and 
capital punishment is looked on with great disfavour. 
I think, however, had all the facts I have quoted 
about McNeill and Williams been known, and come 
out in evidence at their trial, that even in Queens- 
land public opinion would have been in favour of 
allowing the law to take its course. 

On the conclusion of the sittings of the Eoyal 
Commission it was almost immediately decided to 
return to their homes such New Guinea recruits as 
had not died in the colony. The mortality, con- 
sidering the short time they had been in the country, 
was enormous. Considerably over a hundred had 
either died or were missing. Some had escaped, 
and were possibly killed by the Australian blacks, 
or had died of starvation. But the hard work, home 
sickness, unaccustomed food and clothing, and other 
causes brought the bill of mortality up to an enor- 
mous figure. 

Physically they could never have been suited to 
hard work in the cane fields. Of course this decision 
of the Government gave great dissatisfaction in 
planting circles, and certainly the planters were not 
responsible for the manner in which the recruits had 
been obtained ; they were, however, the victims of 
circumstances, and had to submit. The steamship 
Victoria was chartered to return these natives to 
their New Guinea homes, and on the nth of June 
1885 we had our full complement on board. 

As I was at that time the oflScer responsible for 
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the Protectorate, T sailed in charge of the ship, and 
was accompanied by Mr. Chester, on behalf of the 
Queensland Government. I will not give any very 
detailed account of the cruise, though to me it was 
a most interesting one. 

I had been to most of the places we were to go 
to before the labour trade had made its appearance, 
and I was now going to visit them again under very 
different circumstances. 

Bundles of trade goods had been prepared to 
pay to the relatives of the deceased islanders. 
The native superstition on the subject of members 
of a tribe dying away from their people is as 
follows. They imagine that his soul will never 
be at rest until either it has been well paid for by 
the strangers amongst whom he died, or until 
they have taken a stranger's life as an equivalent 
for it. During the process of landing the natives 
it was said that by an oversight a bundle short 
had been paid in Hoop Iron Bay, and it was 
asserted later on, when Captain Craig was mur- 
dered at that place, that the relatives who had 
not been paid for the islander deceased in Queens- 
land, had instigated the murder. Throughout 
the voyage, till a man was actually landed at his 
own village, he would refuse to believe we were 
taking him home, so severely had his faith in 
white men been shaken. There were some curious 
scenes at some of the islands. For instance, the 
Milne Bay men, instead of being taken to their 
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own villages, preferred to be landed at a small 
island named Killerton, for the sole reason, as I 
believe, of showing no indecent haste in going back 
to their relations. They were really very anxious 
to go back, but they wished to tantalize their 
friends a little first. It is against native etiquette 
to express any violent satisfaction when friends, 
who are supposed to be dead, meet each other, 
and sometimes they appear to be entirely uncon- 
scious of each other s presence. 

At each place where I landed men, I made them 
the same speech, explaining, as well as I could, 
why the men were sent back, and giving them a 
general idea of the proceedings which had been 
taken in their behalf 

At nearly every place it took some little time 
to explain to them the meaning of the bundles for 
the dead, but when they did realize that they 
were meant as payment for men who were actually 
dead there were some very touching scenes. Both 
men and women would set up their horrible howl 
for the dead, and it was usually advisable when 
they did so to return to the boats. On pulling 
into an island, this is what we usually saw : one 
or two natives armed, dodging about in the trees, 
and watching our every movement. On getting 
close to the beach, one of the returned islanders 
would be told to stand up in his boat and shout 
to them, and then usually a great change would 
come over the scene. Men came out of the bush 
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in every direction, laying down their arms as tliey 
came. If no women made their appearance, we 
would tell them to fetch them, as that is the 
greatest sign of confidence they can show. After 
the first few expressions of amazement at seeing 
their friends again, whom they had long since 
given up as dead, the crowd on the beach would 
sit down and watch us landing the returned men 
and their boxes. At one place, where I landed a 
good many men, there were absolutely no signs of 
recognition between the men just put on shore and 
their friends on the beach. 

I began to think that there must be some mis- 
take, as our men walked about with their hands in 
their pockets, or sat on their boxes in the most 
indifferent manner. I accordingly asked one of them 
why they did not shake hands. He said, *' All right, 
master, by-and-by ; New Guinea fashion." Soon 
I saw them edging up to each other, and in no 
\ time any amount of nose-rubbing and crying was 
going on. 

Our men distributed their clothes with the 
greatest liberality to their friends, and in a few 
minutes were in the same costume in which they 
had originally gone on board the white man's ship. 

At many places I have no doubt they intended 
to attack us, where formerly they had been our 
very good friends, and it was not until they ascer- 
tained what our object was in visiting them that 
they abandoned this idea. I think they would 
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have done so at a few places where we had a 
large number of dead men to account for, if they 
had not been prevented by the returned men. 

As soon as the women began to howl, their 
attitude towards us completely changed, and it 
became prudent to withdraw ray men to the boat. 
At one place they were so overjoyed to see their 
friends again that they wished to give me six pigs, 
but as a white man named Reid had been killed 
at that island, I had to refuse them, as to me it 
looked very much like accepting them as a payment 
for his life. Much to their a4Btonishment, therefore, 
and to the great disgust of every one on board the 
ship, the pigs were declined with thanks. I find 
in my journal that the chief rose and addressed his 
people in an energetic manner, saying, in excuse 
for himself, that he was away at Woodlark Island 
when the murder of Reid occurred. Before leaving 
I consented to accept one pig, as they pressed me 
strongly to do so, saying that it was for bringing 
back the men. They would have been much 
offended if I had not taken it. The chief told me 
that in his opinion it would be much simpler for 
all concerned if I accepted all the pigs, as it would 
save a man-of-war the trouble of visiting their 
island — an ingenious way of putting it, I thought. 
At this island (Slade) the boys we had landed 
cried very much at our departure. Slade Island 
is now one of the best disposed towards us of any, 
and as the Slade Islanders are great travellers, and 
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are in friendly communication with nearly all the 
tribes round about them, their services are often 
invaluable. 

The places where I was most anxious to land the 
men without accident were Ferguson and Harris 
Islands, which two islands, it will be remembered, 
were the scenes of the shooting and throat-cutting 
of the Hopeful murderers. 

I did not expect a friendly reception, but, strange 
to say, we met with the utmost civility at both 
places* It is true that on landing I saw the natives 
in the bush disposing bundles of spears in handy 
places, in case we had come to fight. However, the 
returned islanders reassured them, and when a con- 
siderable crowd had assembled I addressed them 
through double interpretation. I told them here 
of the punishment which had been inflicted on the 
Hopeful men, and that for the future they would 
be protected against such outrages, and that we 
were going to give them some compensation for the 
men who had been killed. The four bundles of 
trade goods which we had set aside for compensation 
were then given to the relatives of the dead men, 
and they were evidently much pleased. A large 
pig and many bundles of spears were laid at my feet, 
and after staying about an hour on shore we returned 
to the vessel. On leaving, my men gave them, of 
their own accord, three cheers, to which they re- 
sponded with a will. 

It is a noticeable fact that the two places where 
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the Hopeful men committed murders should have 
been the two spots where we met with the best 
reception. The spears they gave me — some of 
them broken in half — signified that they were 
anxious for peace, and considered that, by the com- 
pensation we had given them, it waa satisfactorily 
concluded. 

In both cases the returned islanders proved most 
useful to us, and were genuinely sorry when we left. 
It is true that, to the very last, some of them would 
not lay aside their distrust, and refused to mix 
with us, but it cannot be considered unnatural in 
places where they had been so badly treated. At 
only one place — an island called Little Woodlark — 
were we molested in any way. I am not certain 
whether they recognized their friends in the boat 
here or not; but the natives rushed at the boat 
with tomahawks, and got between the oars, rendering 
them useless. They tried to drag her up on the 
beach, and it was only by forcibly removing their 
hands from the gunwale, and a liberal display of 
revolvers, that the boat was got safely away. When 
the returned islanders had to wade ashore, they 
were rescued with every mark of astonishment, and 
nearly had their breath squeezed out of their bodies 
by the demonstrative aflfection with which they were 
greeted. 

It was no easy matter to land our large number 
of men at their proper places. The carelessness with 
which they had been recruited, and the incorrect 
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records kept of their villages, threw constant diffi- 
culties in our way. 

The success of the cruise of the Victoria had 
been so great, that I was in hopes that the harm 
done by the labour ships was, to a great extent, 
obliterated. In writing about it at the time, I said, 
*' In the Louisiade Archipelago, and more especially 
at Sud-Est Island, the natives were so shy that they 
neither came to the beach nor paddled oif to the 
ship. 

*' This is a very different state of things to that 
which existed four years ago, and I can only account 
for it by supposing that experience has taught them 
to distrust the * Dim-Dims,' or white men, and they 
have every reason on their side for doing so. With 
the boys on board the ship the feeling of injury had 
apparently given way to their satisfaction at being 
sent home, and a more cheerful lot of natives could 
not be found. But their friends on shore still felt 
that they had been taken in, and had not for- 
gotten it. Nor are they likely to forgive it for 
some time. 

" I think any member of our expedition could in 
the future mix with them with perfect safety, in any 
of the places we have been to, but I doubt if any 
one connected with the eight labour ships could 
do so. 

" In fact, on our return to Teste Island, we heard 
that the Moresby Island men meant to kill * Alec,' 
a native now living at Teste, who had been 
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interpreter to some of the ships, on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

" They had come to this decision on learning how 
they had been deceived during the time the re- 
cruiting for natives was going on, and on learning 
how many had died in Queensland. 

" I think the success of this cruise should be of 
great service to us in the future. It has shown the 
natives that there is justice among white men, and 
that there is a white Chief for them to appeal to, for 
redress of their wrongs. 

" At the same time, they know we have the power 
to punish them, should they deserve it. The news 
of what has been done and said will travel quickly 
throughout the length and breadth of the islands, 
and cannot fail to have a most beneficial effect on 
our future intercourse with their inhabitanta 

" It will be a long time before they are taught not 
to take the law into their own hands, to redress 
their wrongs, but that they will learn this in course 
of time I have no doubt. It takes a long time to 
establish a new idea in a native's mind, but when 
they once recognize the fact that the Government will 
protect their lives and property from their neighbours, 
as well as from whites, they will welcome the new 
rigime with pleasure and obedience/' 

This was my opinion in 1885, and though in 1887 
circumstances have occurred to considerably alter 
my views, still in the main I adhere to them. What 
I did not fully take into consideration was the effect 
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which a year's training in Queensland would have 
on the four hundred and odd natives who were 
returned to their homes. 

It is a humiliating confession to have to make, 
but these same returned islanders are now the most 
hostUe natives to whites in New Guinea, 

So far as murders in these parts can be traced 
to any individual natives, these men will be found 
to have originated and carried out the idea. Whether 
they still think they have wrongs to avenge I can- 
not say. Their passion for head-hunting, and the 
superstition they attach to skulls, doubtless has 
something to do with it. But after a year in 
Queensland they seem to have reverted to their 
former savage state, and they have the advantage 
of possessing more knowledge of the ways of white 
men than their fellows, and are in consequence 
looked up to, to some extent, as men of superior 
intelligence and cunning. From whatever reason it 
may be, the natives at the present time are more 
difficult to deal with than I have ever known them 
before. They have to be most carefully watched, 
and everything they say or do must be viewed with 
suspicion. At the same time, they never forget the 
fact of my having been in charge of the Victoria 
expedition, and they treat the people on board my 
yacht very differently to the ordinary traders and 
pearl-shellers who now frequent these waters. I 
receive numerous invitations to visit their inland 
towns, which I believe are given in perfect good 
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faith, but which, nevertheless, have to be acted on 
with great caution. I still believe that, in course of 
time, everything will come right, and that, as trade 
increases and they become more familiarized with 
the sight of white men, they may become useful 
members of society. 



( "4 ) 



CHAPTER X. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN NATIVES AND WHITES. 

As this is a matter of considerable importance, both 
at the present time, and will be more so in the 
future, it may be of interest to inquire into the 
class of white men who now visit these islands, and 
what their relations with the natives really are. 

To the best of my belief, the native only recognizes 
two classes of white men : the captain and crew of 
a man-of-war form one class, and every one else 
comes under the trading heading. Of civil authority 
I think they have very little idea. In a man-of-war 
they can actually see for themselves — the size of the 
ship, the number of men on board, and the big guns 
and weapons of all sorts. They look on a man-of-war 
with a mixture of fear and cont/ompt : fear, because 
they can realize, to some extent, the power it is 
possessed of; and contempt, because all their most 
worthless articles of barter are eagerly bought at 
exorbitant prices by its crew. It is most irri- 
tating to have man-of-war prices quoted to one by 
natives when it is necessary to buy vegetables or 
procure labour for cutting wood or watering the ship. 
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With the exception of surveying ships, however, 
men-of-war are tolerably rare visitors ; the character 
of the natives is not affected by them to any appre- 
ciable extent. It is by the intercourse between the 
natives and the pearl-shellers and traders of every 
description that they are influenced. 

As may be supposed, the numbei* of traders is 
very small. But during the last year the shelling 
industry hjis very considerably increased, and the 
profits of the trade are already in excess of the 
anticipation of its promoters. The shellers are in- 
dependent of the assistance of the natives of the 
country in the exercise of their trade, but they are 
constantly in want of their aid for procuring food 
and labour for watering their fishing-boats. The 
smallest dispute over a matter of payment for these 
services may lead to serious results. As a rule, 
however, disputes are rare, and the shellers and 
natives get on fairly well together. It is my 
intention to describe shortly some of the murders 
of white men at the hands of natives during the 
last few years, in order, if possible, to show the 
feelings by which the natives were actuated at the 
time, and the proceedings on the part of the whites 
which led to their murder. In nearly every case the 
white man had been warned beforehand that his 
death had been decided on, and he almost invari- 
ably treated the warning with contempt. In every 
case the reason for the murder was either revenge 
against the individual killed for some violation of 

p 
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their social laws, or for some previous injury done 
them by some other man of his colour. Everywhere 
the Vendetta law of a life for a life holds good, and 
many innocent men have suffered in this manner 
from no fault of their own. In old days, when 
the natives had no wrongs to avenge, the idea of 
killing white men seldom entered into their heads, 
and tliey were in consequence a far more agree- 
able people to deal with than they now are. A 
few unfortunate individuals were killed purely out 
of curiosity ; sometimes to see if a white man was 
made in the same way inside as a native; some- 
times to see if he would bleed on having a spear 
stuck into him ; and sometimes to see whether, in 
the event of their being able to kill him, he would 
come to life again. In the present day they have 
satisfied themselves on these points, and white men 
are only killed when, in the native estimation, 
there is a very good reason for it. 

There is only one instance I have ever heard of 
where foreigners were killed for purely cannibalistic 
purposes. It happened very long ago, in the year 
1854 ; the victims were Chinamen, and to the best 
of my belief the story is open to suspicion. It 
was said, and still is in the " Pacific Sailing 
Dii'ections," that some three hundred Chinamen 
were wrecked at Rossel Island, where they were 
captured by the natives, and there penned up like 
so many sheep. They were then taken out at 
the rate of about six a day, killed and eaten. 
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after having been previously fed and fattened for 
the purpose. 

The natives of the present day in Bossel profess 
to know nothing of this story, and it seems impro- 
bable that so large a number of men, knowing 
what was to be the fate in store for them, should 
have made no eflFort of resistance. 

Another reason for disbelieving the story is 
aflForded by the fact that the natives of the south- 
east, where they indulge their cannibal propensities, 
^ only seem to care about eating the brains of their 
victims. More than one man, however, has told 
me that he remembers hearing of the circumstance 
while cruising in other parts of the Pacific. Since 
my first visit to New Guinea there have been 
forty-eight murders committed by the natives, and 
all the cases have been investigated as well as was 
possible at the time. Eight of these were murders 
of teachers and their wives, and in their cases it 
may be said that they were absolutely innocent of 
any offences against the natives. On these occasions 
the natives were severely punished. 

In other cases reprisals have been made. It will 
readily be understood that the difficulties in the 
way of properly investigating an outrage are very- 
great. Want of efficient interpreters for the more 
inaccesible islands is one of the greatest. The 
presence of any big ship or man-of-war off the 
coast of an island implies danger to their minds, 
and when messages are sent to leading men of a 
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tribe to come and discuss the matter, the state of 
their conscience will probably prevent their doing 
so. Even if an interview is obtained, no reliance 
can be placed on their speaking the truth. It is 
an unsatisfactory and unjust thing to punish a tribe 
for the offence of a few individuals, and unless 
an actual act of war is committed it is a most 
difficult matter to know how to inflict any punish- 
ment at all. Villages burnt are easily rebuilt, and 
canoes can be replaced in a very short space of 
time. 

Of late years the murdei-s which produced the 
greatest sensation in the colonies were those of 
Capt. Friar, Capt. Miller, and Capt. Webb. A 
short account of these will serve to exemplify the 
reasons which induced natives to murder white 
men. Capt. Friar was the master of the schooner 
Lcdlah Eookhy and the scene of his death was Hoop 
Iron Bay, Moresby Island. 

For the first day or two after he anchored there,, 
he observed nothing in any way peculiar about 
the natives. The Victoria had been to Hoop Iron 
Bay a short time previous to his visit, and had 
landed several return islanders from Queensland. 
A native inteipreter he had on board, named Billy, 
observed that the number of natives on shore was 
daily increasing, and warned Friar several times- 
to be cautious, as, from chance expressions he had. 
heard, he knew that they were waiting for an 
opportunity to kill him. This warning, Friar, with 
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the confidence in himself of a man used to natives 
and their ways, treated with contempt. 

Billy, on the third day, again warned him, but 
as no notice was paid him, he made an excuse to 
go on shore, and left the ship. The carpenter, 
suspecting no danger, also went on shore to cut 
fire-wood. 

Gradually, and apparently in an innocent manner, 
large numbers of canoes began to crowd round the 
schooner, and several natives came on board, as 
they were in the habit of doing. Suddenly, at a 
given signal, a native seized Friar by the hair of 
his head from behind, and pulled his head back, 
while a second native cut his throat in front. At 
precisely the same moment the carpenter on shore 
had his throat cut in a similar manner. An 
inquiry, held some time afterwards, elicited the 
following facts : — 

A man of some importance in Hoop Iron Bay, 
named Bailala, and who had been once to Cooktown 
with Baron Macleay, was induced to tell us all he 
knew about it. From his account, it appears that 
Friar had been the victim either of his igno- 
rance or disregard of native customs. Some years 
previously he had shipped two natives from 
Hoop Iron Bay to work on board the schooner. 
These men subsequently endeavoured to escape 
from the vessel at Teste Island, but were either 
drowned or taken by sharks in the attempt. Friar, 
on his return to Moresby Island, made their rela- 
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tives no return whatever for their loss, and they 
were therefore bound, by their superstitious regard 
for the dead men s souls, to have two white mens 
skulls as the alternative. 

During the inquiry, Bailala also asserted that on 
the occasion of the visit of the Victoria to Hoop 
Iron Bay, compensation short for one man had 
been made, and that there were therefore three 
families of natives living there who had grievances 
against the white man. It certainly was the case, 
on board the Victoria^ that there were a few " com- 
pensation bundles '' of trade goods which could not 
be assigned to any one — another proof of the utterly 
careless system of recruiting carried on on board the 
labour ships. The names of the actual murderers 
were obtained, but of course it was quite impossible 
to arrest them. Friar had done nothing, so far as 
I know, to injure these natives, except by showing 
a careless disregard of their customs. His care- 
lessness is also shown by the manner in which he 
disregarded Billy's warning. 

In the case of Capt. Miller's murder, it was more 
difficult to assign a reason for it. He was killed 
at a small island near Normanby Island. His 
intention was to erect one of the small tempo- 
rary buildings used by Beche-de-Mer fishermen for 
smoking the fish. No sign of hostility was shown, 
and the natives willingly assisted him, collecting 
stones and cutting thatch for his house. Suddenly, 
at a given signal, the usual thing occurred. He 
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was tomahawked by two men from behind, while 
a third in front cut his throat. The inquiry on 
the spot elicited very little information. Nothing 
could ]je said against Miller ; as far as was known, 
he was very fair in his dealings with natives. It 
appeared at the time to be an act of wanton murder, 
for the purpose of lootuig the schooner. 

The inquiry was adjourned, as it was felt by us 
that this was an unlikely solution of the case. A 
curious incident, however, occurred, which shows how 
absolutely the natives believe that the life of any 
man can be paid for. One of Miller's actual mur- 
derers, a man named Diravera, voluntarily paddled 
himself off to H.M.S. Dart^ carrying with him 
a few native arm-shells, a plaited basket, some 
sticks of trade tobacco, and some tortoise-shell — 
no doubt all the portable worldly wealth he was 
possessed of. These he deposited on the deck, and 
squatted down in the usual native manner. His 
meaning, naturally enough, was misunderstood at 
first, and it was supposed that he was an unusually 
intrepid native who had ventured on board the 
man-of-war to trade. The interpreter of the Dart 
asked him his business, and he coolly replied, 
"that he was one of the men who killed Miller, 
and that Nagodiri was the other; but Nagodiri 
had been afraid to come and pay his share, so 
that he (Diravera) had come off alone." At the 
conclusion of this speech, which, as may be sup- 
posed, was received with a good deal of astonish- 
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ment, he pushed his little bagfiil of treasures 
towards the captain, and thinking that he had 
got through an unpleasant job very successfully, 
prepared leisurely to leave the ship. Of course he 
was stoppexl, and his astonishment and fear imme- 
diately showed themselves. He thought it was a 
piece of white treachery, and expected his life to 
be sacrificed every moment. It was explained to 
him that white men did not take payment in 
exchange for men's lives, and that he would un- 
doubtedly receive some punishment. He was 
assured, however, that his life was safe. His arm- 
shells and tobacco were returned to him. I think 
there could be no better example of the cheapness 
in which human life is held than this one afforded 
by the conduct of Diravera. I may say here that 
as he was undoubtedly one of the murderers, he 
was taken to Port Moresby for a year, and put 
to fairly light work there. 

The sailors of the Dart were so pleased at the 
manner in which he had " bearded the lion in his 
den, the Douglas in his hall," that he was made 
a great pet of, and no doubt in consequence ate 
and smoked far more than was good for him. 

To return to the causes of Miller's murder. It 
transpired afterwards at Port Moresby that a cousin 
of Diravera's and a brother of Nagodiri s had been 
taken to Queensland in the labour ships. When the 
Victoria landed her Normanby Island men, neither 
of these two men were forthcoming, nor were the 
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bundles of trade goods in compensation for their 
supposed death. As a consequence of this, both 
Nagodiri and Diravera resolved to have the skulls 
of the first two white men who visited their island. 
As a matter of fact, their relations were not dead, 
and had not to be accounted for by the Victoria, 
as they formed part of fifty New Guinea natives 
who, for some reason or another, were detained on 
the Burdekin Johnston river in Queensland instead 
of being returned with the others. This fact, of 
course, they could not know, and it is not unnatural 
that they should have assumed them to be dead. 

I think every one will agree with me that it 
would have been an act of pure revenge to have 
executed the confiding Diravera, and that the slight 
punishment inflicted on him was quite enough to 
meet the case. 

The case produced a good deal of excitement and 
indignation in Queensland, where Miller was well 
known. A story was widely circulated, the truth 
of which I take the present opportunity of denying, 
that the natives of Normanby Island were so 
exasperated by the supposed white treachery to 
. Diravera after liis honourable attempt at compromise, 
that they took a foreigner's skull and had it sent by 
easy stages the whole way to Port Moresby as a 
present to the incarcerated Diravera, in order that 
he might feel that, though he had been stolen from 
them, yet he was not forgotten. 

I wonder, had this story been true — and any one 
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who knows anything of New Guinea must see at 
once that it is impossible that it could be true — if 
Diravera in person would have derived much comfort 
from the contemplation of some unknown enemy's 
cranium. I have my doubts. 

This story was first told me by a high official in 
Sydney, and was repeated to me, with variations, 
in other colonies. The authority for its truth seemed 
so good that, although I did not believe it, I made 
inquiries as to its truth on my return to South-East 
New Guinea, with the result I anticipated. Miller 
undoubtedly owed his death to no fault of his, but 
to the impression left on the native mind by the 
labour trade. As I have shown. Friar's murder was 
only partly owing to the labour trade, and partly to 
his own fault. 

It will not be out of place here, haviug described 
these two murders, to quote a paragraph from a 
report drawn up at my request by Mr. G. S. Fort, 
private secretary to the late Sir Peter Scratchley : — 

''To the New Guinea native a so-called super- 
stitious belief has no hypothetical basis ; it is to him 
an instinct rather than an idea ; it is a force he is 
compelled, at all hazards and in the face of all other 
counteracting tendencies, to obey. The special form 
of superstition to which these remarks refer is the 
belief that when a man dies out of his native village, 
even if he die a perfectly natural death, the happiness 
not only of his spirit, but also the future happiness 
of the spirits of his relations then living, depends 
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on one of two alternatives ; either payment must 
\ :be made by those amongst whom he has died, or 
the life of one of them must be taken. Unless one 
of these two alternatives takes place, there will be 
no present rest for the spirit of the deceased, or 
future peace for those of his relations. The im- 
perative necessity of recognizing the force of this 
superstition was seen by the Queensland Government 
when it resolved to send back to their homes in the 
S.S- Victoria, in July 1885, those natives who 
had been recruited in labour schooners from New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands. It was the 
intention of the Government to have sent pay- 
ment for every single boy who had died in Queens- 
land. In one or two places, however, mistakes were 
made. 

" At Hoop Iron Bay, where Friar was murdered, 
payment for two natives who had died was acci- 
dentally omitted. 

"At Normanby Island, where Miller was killed, 
the payment for one native who had died was 
omitted. According therefore to native belief, it 
was the most solemn duty of the relatives of those 
natives to kill the first Englishman they came across, 
and Friar and his carpenter at Moresby Island, 
Miller at Normanby Island, were sacrificed to this 
superstition." 

This states the case very well. The only ihing 
Mr. Fort omits to say is that at Moresby Island 
there was no accidental omission of one or two *' com- 
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pensation bundlea" They were distributed according 
to the list supplied by the Queensland Government ; 
and evenrthing of an " accidental nature " was due 
to those in charge of the Queensland labour ships. 
At Normanby, as I said before, the supposed 
dead relations were at the time alive and in the 
flesh. 

Of Capt. Webb's murder not very much is 
known. He was killed at a place called Waloholo, 
which he had been particularly warned to avoid. 
He was a man of extremely violent temper, and 
there is no doubt tliat on one occasion he shot a 
native not far from that place for an act of petty 
theft. Before his death a warrant for his appre- 
hension had been issued, but he was aware of the 
fact, and was able to hide in the innumerable 
bays on the south coast of New Guinea. He was 
very unpopular with the natives, on account of his 
violent temper. He had received warnings from the 
Mission not to go to Waloholo, and before his death 
I wrote that he was a man marked for murder by 
the natives. Unfortunately, his murder involved 
the murder of his wife (a most respectable woman), 
two Malays, and an Australian black. Of the reason 
for his death there was no doubt. He had the usual 
unbounded confidence in his own acuteness and 
knowledge of native cunning, and, like many a better 
man, he suflfered for it. The melancholy part of the 
story was the unnecessary manner in which his wife 
met her death. His treatment of her was so bad 
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that she determined to leave him, and accordingly 
endeavoured to throw herself on the protection of 
the Mission. He used to make her strip her clothes 
off, and then, for his own gratification, would set a 
large retriever dog he possessed on to her. 

The Mission teacher at Aroma undertook to take 
her to Port Moresby, where she would have been 
safe ; but Webb discovered her intention, and swore 
he would fire on the Mission boat if they took her 
away. His threats had the desired effect, and she 
was compelled to return to him. From Aroma he 
went to Waloholo, where he and his wife and crew 
were killed. Parts of the bodies were subsequently 
recovered, and were buried at Port Moresby. 

Although the details of the murders are still un- 
known, there is no doubt that Webb was a marked 
man on the south coast. His own acts in far more 
civilized countries would have ensured the retribu- 
tion which he finally experienced. It is only to be 
regretted that his death should have involved the 
deaths of four imiocent people. In his case no retri- 
butive action has been taken. 

These short accounts of these three murders — ^all 
of them arising from different causes — will serve to 
exemplify some of the motives by which natives are 
influenced on these occasions. There are two other 
motives by which they can be moved to an equal 
extent, and the history of two more murders will 
exemplify these. 

Of the murder of Bob Lunise, a Bengalee, I have 
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two accounts, both practically agreeing with e^ch 
other. In my diary I have a short account of the 
circumstances, given me by a native : — 

"A man belonging to India (Bengalee) was left 
by Friar in Dinner Island, and went to a little 
island two miles off to fish. The natives wanted 
ten or twelve tomahawks for a small quantity of fish, 
and said they would kill him if he did not give them 
to them, He said, * All right ; kill ma' 

** They went away, and in the evening they came 
back while he slept. One of them unbuttoned his 
coat, and drove a spear into his throat. The name 
of the island is Sareba." 

Subsequently an inquiry was made on the spot, 
and in the course of it it was asserted that Bob 
Lunise dealt unfairly with the natives. Quarrels 
among them were frequent. One of the accomplices 
in the murder, a man named KieU, stated : 

" On four Sundays we have been working for this 
man ; to some he gave tobacco, to others tomahawks, 
to others no tomahawks, saying to the last that he 
would pa}^ them after he had been to Dinner Island. 
One afternoon we had a great quarrel with Bob. 
Langeno (one of the murderers) felt very angry. 
Next morning Langeno came to me very early, 
as I was sleeping close to where Bob slept, and 
said: 'Come, let us kill Bob.* I said, *No; 
why should we kill our ficiend?' I saw that 
Langeno was much disturbed, and was very 
angry. Langeno then took a spear, and pierced 
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Bob's neck close to the windpipe. In drawing 
out the spear it was broken. The others speared 
Bob after he was dead. Bob's head was not cut 
ofF." 

This seems to have been purely a trade dispute, 
which ended disastrously for Bob. The natives of 
Sareba (Haytree Island), where it occurred, are 
very good natives, and it only could have been done 
under the influence of great excitement. 

I have no doubt that Bob was not over-scrupulous 
in his dealings with them. The fact of their not 
cutting off his head is curious. No doubt, being a 
Bengalee, he was of a darker colour than they 
were, and possibly his skull had no attractions for 
them. I have always observed that the whiter the 
man the more valuable is his skull. They professed 
themselves to be very sorry afterwards, but said the 
murder was committed in a moment of irritation 
consequent upon their trading dispute. 

In Papuan communities, after a quarrel, no lesser 
retaliation than that of death is entertained for a 
moment. In the momentary excitement all thoughts 
of consequences are disregarded, and the death of 
the oppressor is the only thought uppermost in the 
native mind. 

We have now discussed four different and fre- 
quent causes of murder. There is one left which 
requires delicate handling, but which is nevertheless 
one of the most important of all. It refers to the 
relations which exist between the average white 
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trader and the wives and daughters of the natives 
amongst whom they dwell. 

It will not be necessary to close the book at this 
point, as I do not intend to shock the suscepti- 
bilities of the most refined reader. A full, true, 
and complete account of these somewhat mixed 
relations would undoubtedly do so. But enough 
can be said, and one instance out of many can be 
quoted, which will answer my purpose thoroughly. 
Morality in private life, as we understand the term, 
only exists among Papuan women after marriage. 
After that event, she belongs to some extent to her 
husband. I say to some extent, as she is by no 
means bound to him, although he has disbursed 
many arm-shells and other treasures to her relations. 
She can, and often does, leave him after the cere- 
mony, or, to speak more correctly, want of ceremony, 
which makes her his. Though the Papuan woman, 
according to our ideas, is seldom spotless before 
matrimony, she leads a very fairly regular life after 
that event, whether she leads it with her husband 
or not. But it must not be lost sight of, that 
nearly every girl from early infancy is betrothed to 
some youthful member of her tribe, and, in spite of 
native customs, human nature asserts itself in his 
breast, and he views the "goings on" of his fiancee 
with profound disapprobation. 

As he has not yet paid for her, he has no right 
to coerce her movements in any way ; and if he en- 
deavoured to do so, public opinion would be against 
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him, and the young lady herself might cry off her 
bargain. In the ordinary social condition he cannot 
assume too arbitrary a position, as he has all the 
girl's relations close at hand to deal with. But in 
the event of a stranger settling on his shores and 
showing marks of preference to the damsel whom 
he hopes shortly to take to his house, and who will 
have the doubtful privilege of cooking his dinner, 
bearing his children, and submitting to all his ill- 
humours, he takes a firm stand. He takes no very 
exalted view of the case ; he simply recognizes the 
fact that as he has disbursed a certain number of 
arm-shells and other objects of marketable value 
for a certain purpose, that he has the right to 
get the value of his money. He certainly would 
have no objections to the foreigners intrigues, 
were he the person first consulted ; and in the 
event of some foreign wealth, in the form of 
tomahawks and tobacco, finding its way, I was 
nearly saying into his pockets, but at all events 
into his possession, he would lend his active co- 
operation. The white man, unfortunately for him- 
self, is either ignorant of or disregards these 
easy-going principles, and prefers to express his 
admiration to the object of his affections at first 
hand. Female nature, I suppose, even in New 
Guinea, is much the same as it is anywhere else. 
The lady is mistress of her own actions, and she 
has relations who exercise no supervision over her, 
and who even profit by such deviations £rom the 
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strict path of duty which her inclinations may 
suggest to her. Remonstrances from her aflSanced 
husband are met with scorn, and the unfortunate 
man, being unable to get any redress from her 
family, takes the matter into his own hands. He 
does this from no feeling that his honour has been 
outraged. Honour is a term not understood by 
him. It is simply that he has a proprietary right 
in a certain person, and that he feels that the ob- 
noxious stranger living in his village has defrauded 
him of part of these rights, and committed a theft 
from him as much as if he had stolen his tomahawk. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, considering his 
nature, that he should still greet this stranger with 
a smihng countenance, till an opportunity should 
arise of safely killing him. White men in New 
Guinea do not bestow much time on an intelligent 
study of native peculiarities. It would be better 
for them if they did so. But in this particular 
matter they display a lively interest, and while 
they fully appreciate and profit by the frailty of 
the unmarried portion of the female part of the 
community they dwell amongst, they invariably 
forget to study the prejudices and feelings of the 
male portion of the same community. The result 
can excite no surprise. Even in civilized commu- 
nities an outraged husband, or affianced husband, is 
held comparatively blameless when he takes the law 
into his own hands. In a country where there is 
MO law, who can be astonished that profligate 
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traders occasionally suffer at the hands of the 
natives ? 

No doubt, to some extent, native women are to 
blame; their cupidity is excited; they have no exalted 
ideas of what we call morality. With them there 
is no immorality in disposing of themselves exactly 
as they think fit. Possibly the fact that they will 
be the cause of dissension lends an additional 
piquancy to their actions. A New Guinea woman 
is veiy fond of showing her intended husband that he 
^is not her master till he has paid for her. No doubt 
the manner in which she does it is somewhat more 
pronounced than that adopted by more civilized 
ladies. But he does not expect a paragon of virtue. 
Nearly every action of his bride's life is well known 
to him before she goes to his house, and as it is the 
custom of the country he sees no cause to complain ; 
that is to say, under ordinary circumstances. When 
the white man takes a part in the drama, unless 
some white man's wealth flows into his coffers as a 
quid pro quo, he sees the greatest cause of complaint, 
and if his demands are not satisfied, which they 
never are, he has a grievance which can only be 
wiped out in blood- 

The example I propose to quote of a man having 
been murdered for these causes, is the case of one 
Beid, supposed to have been an American, who was 
killed at Lupi-Lupi (Slade Island). As in a former 
instance, I have two accounts of this murder. The 
first one is as follows : 
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*^ April, 1885. — About five months ago, an Ame- 
rican, name unknown, was left bj Capt. Rouch,. 
of the Frederica Wilhelminay in the Engineer Group 
for the purpose of collecting copra. His permanent 
station was at Bentley Island, but he occasionally- 
visited Slade Island. The only man he had with 
him was a Chinaman. One day, while he was. 
cutting copra, he took off his shirt to cool himself, 
and left it hanging up on the beach to dry. He 
very shortly missed it, and his Chinese servant 
pointed out to him a native who, he said, had stolen 
it. The American on this demanded his shirt back, 
and assaulted the native with his fists. He then 
went to the village, which was situated some little 
distance along the beach, and while he was standing, 
at the edge of the water, leaning on a canoe, andt 
insisting to the natives that his shirt should be 
returned to him, a native came behind him and 
tomahawked him in the neck. On this he ran 
towards his boat, which was drawn up on the beach,, 
firing his revolver backwards over his shoulder, and 
hitting one South Cape native. No sooner had the- 
South Cape native felt the bullet, which had hit him 
in the shoulder, than he ran into the house of another 
Chinaman living there, and got out a revolver. He 
fired two shots at Reid, who was endeavouring ta 
launch his boat. The first shot hit but did not kill 
him ; and just as he launched his boat and got into 
it, the second shot killed him. The natives cut his. 
head off, and threw the body into the sea." 
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The second account — elicited at an inquiry held 
on the spot — threw considerably more light on this 
affair. When I recorded the first account I thought 
it unlikely that a man should have been killed merely 
over a dispute about a shirt. I knew the Slade 
Islanders well, and thought highly of them. The 
evidence is as follows, though I must of necessity 
leave some out : 

'* They (the natives) said that Reid troubled their 
women much. When women went to the well for 
water, Reid would follow and annoy them, and offer 
them tobacco. He would sometimes forcibly seize 
them. We often spoke to him about it, but he 
always threatened he would shoot us, and we were 
afraid. When husbands remonstrated with him, he 
threatened to shoot them, and they were afraid. 

" On the night before his murder he insulted a 
woman, and in the morning, going to his house, he 
found that some things had been stolen. He charged 
Urouroa, a native boy who was acting as his servant, 
with stealing them. The boy denying, Eeid got 
angry, and struck the boy with the stock of his 
revolver on the back of his head. The boy cried 
bitterly, and his elder brother, Makasoki, took a 
spear, threw it, and Woimded Reid in the back, as 
he thought his brother was going to die. Reid ran 
to the water, and Dobovesi threw a spear, which 
struck Reid on the side. Reid tried to swim off to 
his cutter, and got alongside, when Makasoki, who 
had taken a rifle from a Chinaman's hut close by 
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(the Chinaman being absent), fired, but did not 
wound Eeid. Finding he did not know how to 
shoot, he handed the rifle to Aropata, a relation of 
hifi from Suon, South Cape, then living at Lupi-Lupi 
(Slade Island). Aropata then fired, and shot Reid 
through the head, when he was getting over the side 
of his cutter." 

These two accounts do not entirely agree, but 
there is no doubt that the second one is the more 
trustworthy of the two. It was not the fact of 
the dispute about Beid's shirt which hod anything 
to do with his murder: the systematic annoyance 
to which he had subjected the women of the tribe 
was the primary cause. The young men were 
merely watching for their opportunity to pick a 
quarrel with him, and this dispute about a shirt 
answered their purpose as well as any other would 
have done. The feelings of the young men had been 
ignored, and he sufiered for his disregard of them. 

As I have mentioned elsewhere, the chief of the 
island told me that he was away at the time it hap- 
pened, or he would have endeavoured to prevent it. 
It was at this island that I was offered six pigs in 
payment for Reid's life. I have been unable to 
quote quite exactly the text of the paragraph I have 
transcribed, but I have said enough on this subject 
to show that there exists no more common form of 
murder than this one. Any impartial observer can 
imagine for himself the aggrieved feelings of the 
young men of the tribe when a rich stranger comes 
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to live amongst them, and lavishes his wealth, reck- 
lessly to their minds, for the purpose of estranging 
the affections of young women to whom they have 
been for a long time engaged, and turning them in 
his own direction. It is not the actual fact which 
irritates them, but the methods the white man 
employs to deceive them. It must not be supposed 
that in trading disputes the natives always proceed 
to the extremity of killing the trader with whom 
they quarrelled. A very good instance of this can 
be shown in the case of a trader named Dan Rowan. 
Here is the extract from my journal at the time : 

" News comes from Aroma that Dan Rowan has 
been treated in a somewhat extraordinary manner 
by the natives there. He was on an island called 
Dufaure, fishing for B6che de Mer, when a large 
party of Aroma natives came off to him, entirely 
imarmed. They seized him, and helped themselves 
to about half of his trade goods — i.e., about forty 
pounds of tobacco and some axes and tomahawks : 
the extraordinary thing was that they neither at- 
tempted to hurt him, nor did they take the whole 
of his trade goods. It appeared, from native sources, 
that he had been paying three and a half instead of 
five for a measure of fish, and the natives took this 
method of paying themselves what they thought a 
fair thing. He not unnaturally fired six shots at 
them from his revolver, when they released him, 
but I believe he hit no one." 

This is a curious instance of native forbearance, 
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but at Aroma they are on very good terms with the 
whites, and would not do anything thoughtlessly to 
incur their displeasure. I have no doubt, they helped 
themselves liberally to Rowan's store, but that they 
should have left anything at all seems opposed to 
the native character. It is also worthy of notice 
that they went off unarmed, knowing that Rowan 
would be armed. They intended to assist themselves, 
but they would not risk the possible results of taking 
their spears with them, and preferred to take the 
chance of being shot themselves to having to account 
for Rowan's death at a later period. I am afraid 
that the places on the New Guinea coast are very 
few where so much foresight would be shown as was 
done on this occasion. No injury whatever was done 
to Rowan, and his treatment was, from a native 
point of view, a dignified way of expressing disap- 
probation of the white man's conduct. 

Rowan naturally was very indignant at the slight 
which had been put upon him, but he lost sight of 
the fact that in almost any other part of the coast 
but Aroma his life would have paid the penalty of 
his shortcomings with the natives, instead of a cer- 
tain amount of property, which in their estimation 
belonged to them. 

The effects produced by the intercourse of the 
natives with travellers and explorers must not be 
lost sight of Exploration has advanced but slowly 
in New Guinea, and the difficulties in its way are 
great. Port Moresby is the favourite point fix)m 
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which to start an expedition, though there are many 
other places more suitable to my mind. The number 
of exploring parties which have gone inland from 
there is considerable, but none of them have pene- 
trated into the country for more than fifty miles, 
and that distance from the coast was reached some 
five or six years ago by Mr. Chalmers, the missionary. 
The natives from the inland districts of Laburi 
and Sogeri now frequently come down to the coast, 
a thing they never did before, and trade with the 
coast natives for salt and other things. This, at all 
events, is a step in the right direction. 

The mountain people look savage and fierce, and 
are much blacker than their coast neighbours, but 
they are in reality among the most friendly of the 
New Guinea tribes. Mr. Forbes, a traveller of 
repute in the Malay archipelago, lived for a con- 
siderable time with them while he was conducting 
his botanical researches. Every year, as soon as the 
rainy season is finished, several bird collectors make 
their way to the mountains, and are well treated. 
One expedition only was attacked, and that was 
owing to the carelessness of the leader. 

Of D'Albertis' two expeditions up the Fly River 
there is no need to speak much. No subsequent 
expedition has penetrated so far into the interior as 
he did. His relations with the natives were, as 
a rule, very unfriendly ; and the travellers who 
succeeded him found that he had made by 
no means a good impression on the natives. 
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The natives of the Fly River are naturally a fiercer 
race than their neighbours to the east and west. 
They are supposed by many to be the true aborigines 
of the country. 

After these expeditions, attempts were made by 
the Mission to establish a station up the river, but 
after a short experience it was found necessaiy to 
remove the teachers. One or two minor expeditions 
have been made to the Fly River, and by degrees 
the natives are discarding their suspicions, and 
beginning to court the society of white men. It 
must not be supposed that they care much for the 
white man for himself, but they like his knives and 
tobacco, his beads and his Turkey red. They have 
only learnt to smoke trade tobacco during the last 
ten or twelve years, and prefer it infinitely to their 
less potent indigenous plant. Even now, on many 
parts of the north-east coast, trade tobacco is value- 
less as an article of barter. I remember, in i88i, 
making an old chief in Astrolabe Bay very sick 
with a new clay pipe filled with strong Barret's 
twist. If it is necessary to teach them our 
European vices in order to secure their lasting 
fiiendship, tobacco answers the purpose better than 
rum. 

On the south and south-east coasts Bdche de Mer 
fishermen have kept up fairly regular intercourse 
with the natives ; and in the south-eastern islands 
pearl-shellers have done the same. Of the north- 
east coast next to nothing is known, between East 
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Cape and Fiisch Haven, the present head-quarter& 
of the German settlers. 

I have made one cruise down it, but very little 
communication was held with the natives, as in 
very many places it was impossible to approach the 
shore. In fact, there were very few signs of natives 
seen. Such villages as we visited were wretchedly 
built, poverty-stricken-looking places, the houses 
being merely iean-to s. The natives were friendly 
enough, but seemed deficient in intelligence, as on 
many occasions they failed to understand the use of 
a knife. They carried no weapons, and appeared to 
move about in a state of continual depression. They 
brightened up a little at the sight of red beads, but 
had nothing to give in exchange for them. 

There is nothing to attract traders or fishermen 
to this part of the coast, and so it is to be feared 
that the wave of civilization will reach them late in 
the day. Doubtless, at no very distant period, their 
laud may be in request, as the soil is rich and equal 
to any in the countiy. 

Macleay called some little islands in Astrolabe 
Bay "the archipelago of contented men." It is 
to be hoped that, in the future, when they see all 
their neighbours rich, and suddenly realize the feet 
that they themselves are still poor, they will still 
deserve the title. On them, therefore, the white 
influence has not yet been brought to bear to any 
appreciable extent. 

I believe that the native character is, on the 
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whole, not influenced for the better by contact 
with whites. I do not think the native character 
at any time a very fine one, but with white modifi- 
cations it is admirable from no point of view. It 
does not do to be too sweeping, however. The 
natives have their favourites among the whites just 
as they have their aversions. I heard a native, who 
had been to Queensland, say to a well-known white 
trader in the south-east : " You very bad man ; too 
much gammon black fellow. Suppose you come my 
place, you look out, my word 1 " No doubt, if it 
appears profitable to him, and he thinks it can be 
done with impunity, the native will **too much 
gammon" white man as well. Some white men 
have a manner natives like, or they speak quietly 
instead of shouting, and for these they will work 
willingly. 

For other men they will do nothing, and can 
hardly be persuaded to go near them. Nearly 
every trader has a reputation well known to the 
people he has to deal with, and in consequence, 
when they visit a strange place, " Schooner belong 
Charley " will have a crowd of canoes round it in 
no time ; while, perhaps, " Cutter belong Dick " will 
be almost unvisited. There is always some one on 
shore who knows the reputation of the owner, and 
he is welcomed or treated with coolness, as the case 
may be. The interpreters follow the lead of the 
natives, and if a trader once gets an unpopular 
name, the best thing he can do in his own interests 
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is to abandon New Guinea, and search for some 
locality where his peculiarities of manner may be 
looked on with less disfavour. A traders popu- 
larity does not, however, prevent his frequently 
running the risk of being murdered, but it will 
ensure his receiving several warnings beforehand 
of this amiable intention on the part of the 
natives. 

White men in New Guinea, or the "pioneers 
of trade and civilization," as they are called, are 
pretty much the same as the pioneers of any other 
new country. They are inspired with a love of 
adventure, and they imagine every land of which 
they know nothing to be an El Dorado, or Tom 
Tiddler's Ground, where gold and silver is to be 
picked up at will. It is true that the pioneers of 
civilization are frequently but half civilized them- 
selves; but they are, with all their faults, a clasa 
of men for whom I have a respect. They have a 
creed of their own with respect to black fellows, to 
which they act up. Every native is a black fellow, 
irrespective of the colour of his skin. It is not, 
perhaps, a very exalted creed, but it is regulated 
by public opinion, and public opinion in any young 
and lawless community is the only restraining power 
which can be exerted. 

The unfortunate trader who offended against it 
would have a bad time at the hands of the others. 
So*called " lawless " communities, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, are very easy ones to deal with. They 
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have one object in view, either the accumulation 
of gold or of pearl-shell, or whatever else it may 
be, and to this object they direct their attention, 
and cannot be turned from it. But they are quite 
prepared to allow any one with any semblance of 
authority to direct their steps for them in the 
attainment of their object. They make laws for 
themselves, which are kept far more strictly than 
those enforced by Act of Parliament, and when any 
infringement of them occurs, public opinion steps in 
and speedily disposes of the offender. 

In former days in New Guinea the ill-fated party 
of gold-miners made most stringent and wise regu- 
lations for themselves, and each man felt that he had 
a personal interest in seeing them kept. 

There is little more to be said of the different 
sorts of white men who frequent the New Guinea 
coast. What effect they have produced on the 
natives has already been partially seen. As trade 
increases, so will the stream of white men, and it 
remains to be seen in the future how the natives 
w^ill be affected by it. Perhaps the collectors and 
naturalists obtain the greatest results for the least 
expenditure. They are also extremely popular. 
The little boys are provided with bottles or pill- 
boxes, and with very little trouble to themselves 
soon fill them with beetles, land shells, lizards, 
centipedes — anything that will go into them. The 
remuneration for their day's work is instantly appro- 
priated by their elders, who grow rich without having 
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to make any exertion for their wealth. They are 
very fond of bird collecting, for they like to follow a 
white man's gun. They think the report drives 
away spirits. On the whole, at the present time, 
the natives and the whites get on very fairly well 
together. There are faults on both sides, for which 
allowances, if possible, are made. Both parties have 
customs which must be respected, and it would be 
as xmjust to punish for offending white prejudices 
as to hold a white man responsible for errors arising 
from ignorance. The white man is usually credited 
with possessing far greater knowledge on every 
subject than he really does; and, on the other 
hand, the evil intentions of the natives are often 
exaggerated by the white men. They neither of 
them understand each other perfectly, and perhaps 
for that very reason they get on with each other 
tolerably weD. It remains to be seen, when the 
mutual perfect understanding arrives, on whose side 
the balance of fair dealing will be. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FUTURE OF NEW GUINEA, 

Without going into a number of dry details and 
statistics, which would be more suitable for a Blue 
Book than for this volume, it is possible to speculate 
to some extent on the present resources of New 
Guinea, and the possibility of developing them. 

On the last occasion of my going down the Aus- 
tralian coast I caught a steamer at Thursday Island, 
which had on board some two or three hundred 
disappointed miners, returning from the Croydon 
rush. I suppose they could hardly have mustered 
five pounds among them, and many of them had lost 
large sums in their unsuccessful venture, but, after 
the manner of diggers, they were all as cheerful as if 
their swags were full of nuggets. Hardly any of them 
had any plans ; they were going to turn their hands 
to any work which might offer itself, and when they 
had saved a few pounds apiece, off they would go 
again to the nearest gold-field. When they heard 
that I had come on board, a deputation of them 
came off, and asked me to go forward with them, 
and tell them something about New Guinea. 
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There is no class of men I am fonder of than 
diggers, so I at once accepted the invitation. Of 
course all they cared to hear about was ther prospect 
of finding gold ; the other resources of the country- 
had no attractions for them. I described the unsuc- 
cessful expeditions which had already been made, 
and the hardships the diggers had had to endure 
before the few survivors returned to Australia, as 
poor in pocket as my audience was. 

This seemed rather to please them than otherwise. 
The fact was that they had made up their minds 
that there was unlimited gold in the country, and 
that they were the men to find it. They said, with 
much plausibility, that wherever the colour of gold 
was found — and the colour is to be found in any 
New Guinea river — ^you had only to follow up the 
river, and the higher up you went the better the 
colour would be, till at length payable gold would 
be found. It was in vain to tell them that this idea 
had occurred to many people before them, and that 
the colour of gold was to be found in every coxmtry 
in the world. 

I asked them how they imagined New Guinea 
was to support a rush of two or three hundred im- 
pecunious miners ; they would merely starve, as 
their predecessors had done. This argument was 
received with scorn. 

They said that wherever diggers went food would 
follow, although it did not appear to have been the 
case at Croydon« 

B 
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My arguments were of no avail ; the more I 
dissuaded them, the more anxious they appeared 
to be to go. At last one of them said : " Look 
here, sir; you say the word, and there's two 
hundred men on board this ship who will be in 
New Guinea in three weeks. You make your own 
rules, and well see that they are carried out. 
Never mind about money ; we'll get a ship some- 
how." 

It was evident that the less they knew of the 
country the better they liked it, and each fresh 
obstacle to their going seemed merely to whet their 
desire to go. I had finally to tell them that if they 
insisted on going I could not stop them, but up to 
the present time they have not made their ap- 
pearance. 

I suppose the want of funds has proved a greater 
obstacle than they expected The uncertainty of 
gold-mining has given rise to an opinion that the 
prosperity imparted to a new locality by a gold rush 
is of a very temporary and evanescent character. I 
do not believe this myself, and, in fact, it is abun- 
dantly disproved in Australia, where there are 
many fine towns which first owed their existence 
to gold rushes. Ballarat, the centre of a large 
pastoral and agricultural district, is the most notable 
instance. 

There is no reason whatever to suppose that gold 
will not be found in large quantities in New Guinea ; 
the probabilities are all the other way. At some 
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remote period it was no doubt part of the Aus- 
tralian continent, and the gold-fields of the northern 
parts of Queensland and South Australia become 
every day more important. 

It was said but a few months ago that an expe- 
dition, led by a Mr. Bevan up a hitherto unexplored 
river in the Papuan Gulf, brought back with it some 
very rich black sand, which was procured under the 
most unfavourable circumstances — that is to say, 
in the lower reaches of the river, and above the 
flood mark. One of these specimens was given to 
me, and the report on it, taking the circumstances 
into consideration, was very favourable. In my 
opinion, the discovery of gold is merely a question 
of time, and when that discovery is made New 
Guinea will shake off the stagnation of ages, and 
thousands of minora will troop to its shores, bringing 
in their train all the accessories which attend early 
civilization. But at the . present time it is only 
supposed that gold exists, while it is known that 
there are other indigenous sources of wealth, which 
only require development, under favourable circum- 
stances, to yield large returns. Of these I shall 
speak more fully. At the present time the few 
speculations have hardly paid their expenses. Com- 
munication with New Guinea is still very difficult 
and expensive, and the markets are far removed from 
the seat of production. 

The B6che de Mer industry was the firat started 
in New Guinea. It may not be generally known 
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that the Beche de Mer is what is known to science 
as a " holothurian," and to people of limited intelli- 
gence as a " sea slug." What Beche means I confess 
I do not know. My own impression is that it was 
formerly written " Biche." This theory may be sup- 
ported by the fact that the most favourable species 
of this slug is called ** tit-fish," because on its under 
surface are six or eight nipples, from which it derives 
its name. 

That it has changed its name more than once 
is certain, as at the beginning of the century it 
was known as "Bee delamar." It is easily found 
on coral reefe in water of no great depth, and is 
an unsightly object as it comes out of the sea ; in 
length from six to eight inches, and about five 
inches in circumference. 

Some species, on being touched, discharge long 
glutinous white filaments, which are intended pro- 
bably as a means of self-defence, for they blister and 
bum the skin in an exceedingly painful manner. 

The catch of each day is treated immediately. 
They are split open and cleaned, and two little 
sticks are inserted into each fish to extend the 
body to its greatest dimensions. They are then 
thoroughly smoked over a wood fire till they become 
very tougL They shrivel up to a third of their 
original dimensions, and resemble tough pieces of 
india-rubber. They are then dried in the sun, 
packed away in sacks, and sold to Chinese mer-- 
chants, who pay from fifty to one hundred and 
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twenty pounds a ton for them, according to their 
quality. 

In China they are made into soup, and the Chinese 
compound to my mind is excessively nasty. But 
under the skilful treatment of a " Cordon Bleu " 
extremely good soup may be made out of B^che de 
Mer, and there is no reason why Chinese cooks should 
have the monopoly. In the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition a Queensland firm, celebrated for its 
manufacture of turtle soup, exhibited large quan- 
tities of B&che de Mer soup also. Some celebrated 
London physicians recommended it to their patients, 
and I feel convinced it only requires to be properly 
made and known in England to become as great a 
luxury as the best turtle. In New Guinea the 
Beche de Mer industiy has not flourished, however 
carefully the fish may be prepared and cured. A 
few weeks of continued wet weather, a very common 
thing in New Guinea, may destroy the take of 
months. Under the influence of wet the cured fish 
becomes soft and almost liquid, and its marketable 
value is completely destroyed. The Beche de Mer 
fishermen have had also to contend with the hos- 
tility of the natives off whose shores they fish. It 
is absolutely necessary to erect what are called 
"smoke-houses" on the shore somewhere near 
where they are fishing, and many natives resent 
any building of any sort being erected in their 
country without their consent. 

The work, too, is very hard on the natives em- 
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ployed in collecting the fish, and they would sooner 
be put to any other form of labour. The B^che de 
Mer is found on coral reefe at a depth of from 
one to four fathoms at low water, and it may be 
imagined that, as no diving apparatus is used for 
collecting them, the work is suflSciently hard. The 
industry, however, still goes on, but the profits 
hitherto have not been very great, in spite of the 
high price of the marketable article. If Beche de 
Mer soup could once be known amongst civilized 
people, and the taste for it were cultivated, it 
would require very little inducement to make 
them patronize it. The price would undoubtedly 
rise, for its use is confined to the rich classes in 
China, and a valuable industry might be the result. 
The Bdche de Mer fishermen usually combine 
with their fishing the purchase of tortoise-shell. 
They buy it in small quantities from the natives 
for tobacco, and so far as it goes it is profitable 
enough to them. But, as I have said before in 
another chapter, the natives are very awkward and 
unskilful in the capture of the shell-turtle. One 
tribe there is on the south-east coast at Hula where 
they are very clever at it, but the supply of tortoise- 
shell is not nearly as large as it should be. The 
turtle abounds in every part of the coast, and while 
in Queensland the tortoise-shell industry is a pro- 
fitable one, in New Guinea, where the turtle are 
far more abundant, the profits are very small To 
the fisherman who understands the habits of the 
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turtle, the labour of catching him is very slight, and 
it seems strange that with so good and new a field 
to work upon, no one as yet should have turned his 
attention to this profitable employment. 

At very small expense a tentative dugong fishing 
might be started. The dugong is a rare and easily 
frightened animal, and it is likely that it would 
not be advisable to sink any very large amount 
of capital in an undertaking of this sort. But in 
many places on the New Guinea coast the dugong 
is very plentiful. It is otherwise known as the 
sea-calf, on account of the shape of its head, which 
is supposed to bear a resemblance to that of a cal£ 
Its hide is the toughest and most durable that is 
known, and is especially valuable for bands for 
fly-wheels, and can be put to any purpose where 
very tough leather is required. Its tusks are the 
finest ivory known, but they cannot be obtained 
of any great size. The oil is extremely valuable, 
and the flesh, either fresh or salted, is very palat- 
able. In fact, good dugong bacon in appearance 
and taste is so like the genuine article that it is 
not easy to distinguish one from the other. Here 
there is another industry which has never been 
developed in New Guinea. So far as these three 
sources of revenue have been worked, credit must 
be given to the B^che de Mer fishermen, whose 
profits, however, notwithstanding all their efforts, 
have been but smalL I firmly believe that this is 
merely owing to want of proper working, but those 
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engaged in the trade have had a host of difficulties 
to contend with, and are for the most part men 
whose whole capital is sunk in their cutter and 
the trade goods on board of her. They have no 
money to spend in the purchase of elaborate plants 
of turtle or dugong nets, and cannot afford to erect 
more ambitious buildings than the smoke-houses 
required for their B^che de Mer. It is to be hoped 
that in the &ture something may be done, backed 
up by capital and enterprise, to develop these three 
industries. It is difficult to employ native labour 
for Beche de Mer fishing, for the native has a 
superstitious dislike to handling these fish. 

It seemed probable at one time that there might 
be a considerable source of revenue to the country, 
to be obtained from the cedar forests with which 
some of the rivers were lined. The cedar was of 
two sorts : one sort was known as pencil cedar, and 
was the more valuable of the two ; and the other 
was a native tree, known as malava. It was sup- 
posed that the malava would not be so difficult to 
work as the cedar, since, on account of its grain, 
the use of plaster-of-Paris could be dispensed with. 
Results, however, did not show this. One cargo 
of both sorts of wood was sold in Melbourne, 
and realized about the same price as Australian 
cedar. Of course the cost of felling, sawing, and 
loading on board a ship anchored in a most pre- 
carious position, was far greater than the cost 
incurred for the same purposes in Australia. The 
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result was, that the cargo of New Guinea timber 
did not pay its expenses. 

Before the proclamation of the protectorate timber 
had been felled by one speculator in the most 
reckless manner. Ten million feet of cedar and 
malava were lying on the ground, and of these 
only some 500,000 were of marketable value. A 
great proportion of this could not be dragged to 
the river, as at that time no oxen had been im- 
ported for the purpose, no saw-mills had been 
erected, and it seemed as if these magnificent trees 
must lie on the ground and rot. But there is no 
reason to suppose that if the felling of cedar is 
carried on under proper supervision that it should 
not prove remunerative. There are hundreds of 
thousands of acres in New Guinea under cedar. The 
water system is far superior to that in Australia, 
and the difficulties of getting the timber down to 
the coast need not in the future be either very 
great or cause much expense. When a steady 
flow of settlement sets in, as it must do before 
very long, much of the timber can be disposed of 
on the spot, and there will probably always be a 
margin of profit on it in the markets of Sydney 
and Melbourne. One peculiarity which New Guinea 
cedar seems to have, and which is not developed to 
the same extent in the Australian species, is, that 
it is, to use a trade expression, very pipy — that 
is to say, the big trees, which, if sound, are of 
course the most valuable, have as a rule a rotten 
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and hollow heart to them. Of course this entirely 
destroys the size of the planks into which they are 
sawn. 

Though I do not think the cedar trade will ever 
be a very remunerative one, there is no reason 
why it should not be made to pay to a moderate 
extent. It is to be hoped that all felling operations 
in the future will be kept under strict supervision. 
There is abundant proof of the injury done to a 
young country by the reckless and indiscriminate 
felling of timber. The primeval forest is so vast, 
that it seems to the earliest settlers that it can 
never be exhausted ; at all events, it seems certain 
that it will last for their time. That it does not 
always do this, is shown by the present state of 
the north island of New Zealand. The kauri forests 
were recklessly felled. The timber, the finest in 
the world for masts and spars of ships, was in great 
demand, and became a large source of revenue to 
the young colony. Now it is almost exterminated, 
and the Government actually offer inducements to 
settlers to plant forest trees in a colony not sixty 
years old. 

In AustraUa, if I mistake notj the reckless felling 
of trees by ring barking will be felt some day. In- 
deed, it is a question if it has not been felt already. 

There are many people who suppose that the 
disastrous droughts from which Australians have 
suffered during the last ten years are the result of 
the killing of hundreds and thousands of square 
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miles of gum-trees in order that all the strength of 
the soil may be utilized for producing grass.. It 
is known that every leaf of a tree has an effect 
on the oxygen and carbonic acid of the atmosphere^ 
and it seems only natural to suppose that if whole 
districts have the conditions under which they have 
existed for ages suddenly altered, the result should 
be shown by corresponding atmospheric changes. 

There is little doubt that in Cairo, where rain has 
been unknown since the days of the Pharaohs, the 
recent planting of trees which has been going on 
there has produced some heavy showers; however, 
from Cairo to New Guinea is a " far cry." 

It may be said that if the rainfall in New Guinea 
could be kept in check to a certain extent by the 
felling of a few thousand acres of timber, that it . 
would do no harm to any one ; but' the primeval 
forest once destroyed, can never be replaced. The 
same trees will not grow again, and their place is 
taken by undergrowth, papaws, and all the class of 
vegetation that may be described as the weeds of 
the busL The attention of timber-fellers up to 
the present time has been devoted principally to 
cedar, but there are many other sorts of wood far 
more beautiful and valuable than cedar. The great 
inducement to fell cedar was that the trees grew 
near rivers, down which they could be easily con- 
veyed to the coast. 

The valuable woods for cabinet-making are more 
difficult to get at, as they grow on the lower spurs 
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of the inland ranges. There is no doubt that there 
are forests of sandal-wood and ebony, whjich have 
been up to the present time undisturbed. TiJip- 
wood and woods of many sorts suitable for cabinet- 
making abound. 

Perhaps in the present undeveloped state of 
the country it would be premature to disturb 
them; but when settlement takes place, roads 
are made, and the interior of the covmtry opened 
up, it would be no very difficult task to work 
these forests to the great profit of the country. 
In addition to these trees, there is one which, 
with careful management, might be worth more than 
all the others put together — ^I mean the india- 
rubber; it exists undoubtedly in large quantities, 
and seems to be very evenly distributed all over the 
country, while the demand for india-rubber is con- 
stantly increasing in many parts of the world ; where 
it was formerly exported there is but little left. The 
natives would soon understand how to obtain it, and 
it could no doubt be purchased by traders in New 
Guinea cheaper than in any other part of the world. 

Without going into a long list of jungle produce, 
which might be exported to advantage, it may be 
taken for granted that New Guinea, in this respect, 
is at least as rich as Borneo. The pearl-shelling 
industry has, during the last six months, increased 
wonderfully. The shell is good, and equal to the 
best Torres Straits shell ; it exists principally in the 
neighbourhood of the Louisiade group, but it seems 
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to be fairly evenly distributed all over the south- 
eastern waters. Pearl-shelling has, unfortunately, 
to be carried on by more robust natives than the 
Papuans, The work is very hard in deep water. 
Divers constantly have to work in twenty-two 
fathoms of water, and there is one man who can 
stay down for twenty minutes each time in twenty- 
four fathoms. But such work as this soon knocks 
them up; their legs become pai-alyzed, and they 
sometimes die of apoplexy. The work of heaving 
round the pump in such deep water is more than 
the slightly built natives of those parts can stand. 
But, in spite of the disadvantages under which the 
shellers labour, they have, in about four months, 
exported shell to the value of ;^5o,ooo. Though the 
success of the first little fleet has been great — they 
only numbered, I think, seven boats — shelling has 
hardly been given a fair trial yet in New Guinea. 
Divers, as a rule, are not the most temperate class 
of men in the world, and as in New Guinea they 
could obtain no spirits they went off to their old 
fishing grounds in Torres Straits, where they could 
get as much as they liked. 

The question of purchase of land will probably 
always be a difficult one to deal with. The native* 
I believe, never understands that he can ever alienate 
from himself land which he has been accustomed to 
plant and live on and to hunt over, though he seems 
to enter readily enough into a bargain for this pur- 
pose. The trade goods which he receives in exchange 
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for his land, though few enough in reality, seem to 
him fabulous wealth ; and yet I feel convinced that 
he believes, after the bargain is concluded, that the 
land will belong to him as much as before. 

Not long ago a small island near Hayter was pur- 
<5hased by a trader. No pains were spared to explain 
that from that time forth the island belonged to him, 
and the natives professed to clearly understand the 
bargain. About a week after it was concluded, the 
trader sent a boat there to load with cocoa-nuts. 
Some natives, on seeing the boat arrive, came across 
from Hayter to see what was going on, and to their 
intense amazement they beheld the trader s boys 
pulling down what they still believed tx) be their 
cocoa-nuts. They demanded tobacco, but got none ; 
and they evidently thought, as they do to this day, 
that they were being defrauded of their rights. 
Accordingly, what they do now is to steal the cocoa- 
nuts, and re-sell them to the trader. 

In buying land an immense number of claims have 
usually to be satisfied. A plot of land may have an 
individual owner, but if he sells it his familv will 
also insist on having a finger in the pie ; and there 
is a general tribal right to it, for which compensation 
has to be made. But it is more usually the case 
that there are several joint owners, and it does not 
follow because the land is theirs that the fruit-bearing 
trees on it belong to them also. The owners of the 
trees have to be paid, as well as the owners of the 
soil ; and so it becomes apparent that a number of 
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people have to be satisfied before the land changes 
hands. The price, of course, where the owners are 
numerous, becomes rather heavy. The Mission pur- 
chased an acre of land at the back of the mission- 
house in Port Moresby, and had to satisfy more than 
thirty claimants, at a total cost of about /^s. No 
one could aflford to buy large tracts of land in a new 
country at such a price as this. But /^S at South 
Cape bought nearly the half of Stacey Island, a very 
considerable extent of land, because there was only 
one principal claimant. Of course the proportion 
which the cultivated land bears to the tracts reserved 
for hunting is very small. If in the future hunting 
country is cleared and fenced in, there is no doubt 
that the natives will resent it to the utmost, and the 
fences of the early settler will probably suffer in 
consequence. 

In every young country — ^New Zealand and Fiji 
are good instances — ^the natives have parted with 
their lands at absurdly small prices, paid them in 
trade goods, which soon become exhausted. It is 
known how they resented the usurpation of their 
land in New Zealand. There is no reason why the 
same thing should not occur a second time in New 
Guinea. 

The land question is a dull one at the best of 
times, but it is too important to be passed over 
without any remark being made on it ; and I will 
conclude my remarks by quoting firom Mr. Fort's 
report, in which the case is clearly stated : — 
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"The system of land tenure in New Guinea is 
generally admitted to be a complicated one. Those 
who have hitherto written and reported concerning 
it have, almost without exception, regarded it as an 
organized system of tribal ownership ; but although 
the natural boundaries of the tribal district are 
always known to each member of the community, 
yet it seems probable that there is no idea of tribal 
ownership as it is generally understood. The actual 
ownership of the land appears to be based upon the 
basis of kinship. The land is divided into divisions 
and subdivisions, owned by groups of individuals 
who are all more or less connected by kin. The 
number of individuals in these groups is variable. 
The group may have dwindled down to one repre- 
sentative, or it may have indefinitely incre^ased. 
Each member of this family group regards himself 
as having a distinct interest in the land appropriated 
by his kinsman. Not only, however, can no one 
member alienate the land without consent of the 
family group, but each member will claim to receive 
a share of the profit of the sale of such land. The 
sense of individual proprietorship is very strong, and 
extends to particular trees, and even to the fruit 
upon those trees. 

" The position and action of the chiefs will vary in 
proportion to their individual influence and power. 
If the land to be disposed of belong to the family 
group, of which the district chief is also the par- 
ticular head, he would be the most prominent figure 
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in any transaction with the land ; but if the land in 
question belong to a different family group from 
that to which he himself belongs, and he has no 
voice by virtue of kinship with them, then his 
authority and power as district chief will, with 
reference to this land, be almost nothing. It is 
exceptional to find a chief strong enough to negotiate 
independently for the disposal of the land belonging 
even to his own group. It is therefore still less 
common to find him negotiating with regard to land 
in which, from want of relationship to the owners, 
he has not himself any share. 

" However vague these distinctions with regard to 
the interests of chiefs and of members of family 
groups in land may appear to Europeans, they 
nevertheless seem to be pretty well defined and 
understood by the natives themselves. 

" As a particular illustration of the strange degrees 
in which various members and chiefs of tribes are 
interested in the tribal lands, I may give the fol- 
lowing : — There was a small piece of land at Port 
Moresby for which thirty or forty members of a tribe 
alone claimed payment. These, however, were not 
the whole of the tribe, but only a part, and their 
apparent right to receive the money w?e acquiesced 
in by the rest of the tribe. At South Gape, how- 
ever, the independent right of one individual, and he 
was not a chief, to dispose of a large area of land was 
recognized by the whole tribe — no one, not even the 
chief of that tribe, putting forward any claim for 

s 
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payment ; while again, for the land adjoining, there 
were many owners out of the tribe, each of whom, 
including the chief, would have had to receive pay- 
ment in settlement for any land sold 

" At Kabadi a piece of land belonged to a family 
group of which the district chief was not the 
patriarchal head, and he was consequently, on the 
sale of the land, only able to veto the transaction, 
but could not stop the transactions in connection 
with the sale of the land. Although it is probable 
that the confidence of the natives would best be 
gained by avoiding for the present a.ny attempt to 
purchase land, yet this course is now hardly practi- 
cable. It is, however, evident that, with all these 
different and conflicting interests in any one piece 
of land, it is absolutely necessary that there should 
be one recognized source and channel from which a 
good title could be drawn; otherwise it might be 
that two or three members of one of the groups 
might pretend to have authority tu sell land to any 
purchaser, but in reality they would only have a 
small interest in the purchase-money, each of the 
other members of the group having an equal right to 
their share in it." 

I have quoted this passage somewhat at length, 
as I think it places the matter in a tolerably clear 
light. I do not quite admit the existence of 
" patriarchal chiefs," but there are no doubt men 
who, by a stretch of imagination, may be called 
chiefs, and whose assent would be required. 
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There is one source of revenue to traders at the 
present time which I have not mentioned, because 
I do hot anticipate any profits from it in the future : 
this is the manufacture of what is known as copra. 
Most people know that copra is the kernel of the 
ripe cocoa-nut, cut into small pieces and dried in the 
sun ; it is used principally in the manufacture of 
candles, lubricating oil for engines and railway wheels, 
while the refuse forms a large ingredient of cake for 
cattle. Its value in the English market is about 
;^ 1 6 per ton, while any trader will be glad to accept 
j^8 for it in his shed. If it can be obtained under 
the cheapest possible circumstances, this will leave 
A margin of profit for the trader of about £2 per ton. 
But if any paid labour has to be used for husking 
and splitting, cutting, drying, storing in sacks, the 
balance will be on the other side of the ledger. On 
paper cocoa-nut growing appears to be remunerative 
enough, but I have never known any one make a 
fortune by it yet. It can be shown that each tre^ 
should be worth about five shillings per annum. If 
this were really the case, there would be many mil- 
lionaires in the Pacific. 

It takes seven thousand fair-sized nuts to make 
a ton of copra. The traders can buy nuts in the husk 
for about ten for a penny — that is to say, one stick 
of tobacco. This brings the cost of seven thousand 
nuts to a little under £i. He will be lucky if he 
<5an get the nuts husked and split for as much more ; 
but as these prices cannot go on^ I imagine that 
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in the future copra-making will be abandoned. 
Whether the cocoa-nut-tree could not be utilized to 
greater advantage in the manufacture of molasses 
is a question which has not yet been considered. 
Fibre-making from the nut for the manufacture of 
coir rope has never paid, and, in fact, although the 
cocoa-nut can probably be used for more purposes 
than any other tree which grows, I believe it will 
never prove a source of great profit to its owner. 

Gum of an inferior description to kauri gum can 
be bought in Rossel Island and other places in large 
quantities from the natives. The deposits of it are 
very large, but in spite of the cheapness for which it 
can be bought, it is doubtful if it will ever pay to 
work. Its market value in England is about ;^ij 
per ton, but it is very bulky to stow and very lights 
and quite half of this amount must disappear in 
freights before it can reach the market. 

New Guinea labours under the disadvantage of 
being fiirther removed from the markets of the world 
than any other country on its surface. I have not 
said anything of its possible future as a pastoral 
country, because I do not believe it will ever become 
one. There is plenty of country suitable for cattle, 
but very little for sheep. There is no doubt that 
cattle would thrive as well as in any part of Queens- 
land, while the droughts so destructive in Australia 
need never be feared in New Guinea. 

But the old difficulty of the market arises. The 
magnificent country in the Gulf of Carpentaria could 
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always hold its own against New Guinea country, and 
they have the advantage there that they can travel 
fat cattle from the extreme north of Australia to Mel- 
bourne in the south, while from New Guinea large 
shipping operations would have to be undertaken. 

Of course it is not impossible in these days, when 
young countries go ahead so rapidly, to suppose that 
a market could be made in New Guinea, and meat 
exported in a frozen state; but the soil is more suit- 
able for the highest forms of tropical agriculture. 
The mountain ranges give facilities for obtaining the 
different degrees of temperature suitable for sub-tro- 
pical and ultra-tropical cultivation, and doubtless the 
delicate crops which the Dutch are so fond of, such as 
vanilla and cacao, but which are looked on with sus- 
picion by the English, would answer magnificently. 

The future then of New Guinea may, I think, be 
looked on hopefully. 

It is too much to expect that large fortunes should 
be made in a few years' time, unless of course rich 
gold is discovered. It is also to be hoped that the 
small capitalists may be in a minority among the 
first settlers in the country. The man who can 
afford to wait some years for a return of the money 
he has sunk will probably get it, but the speculator 
who looks for immediate and large returns will pro- 
bably be disappointed. 

FINIS. 
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